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Conference Calendar 


MAY 


Kansas City, Mo. Hotel Muehlebach 

Personnel Management Association of Greater Kansas City. Second Annual Heart of 
America Regional Personnel Conference. Chairman, B. V. Alton, Director 
of Personnel, Business Men’s Assurance Co., 215 W. Pershing Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Washington, D. C. Hotel Statler 

Society for Personnel Administration. Annual Conference. William E. Rowland, 
1507 Paula Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 

New York, N. Y. Waldorf-Astoria 

National Industrial Conference Board. General Session and 39th Annual Meeting. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Toronto, Canada. Royal York Hotel. 

National Office Management Association. 36th International Conference. 


NOMA, 132 W. Chelten Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 
JUNE 
Dayton, Ohio. Dayton-Biltmore Hotel. 
National Industrial Recreation Association. National Conference. John W. Ful- 


ton, Exec. Secry. NIRA, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Ambassador Hotel. 
The American Society of Training Directors. 11th Annual Conference. Ralph E. 
Wohlford, Publicity Committee, 15104 El Soneto Drive, Whittier, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


California Institute of Technology. 8th Annual Summer Conferences on Personnel 
Administration and Managerial Development. Robert D. Gray, Director, 
Industrial Relations Section, Calif. Inst. of Tech., Pasadena, Calif. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


University of Michigan. Eighth Annual Conference on Aging. Division of 
Gerontology, 1510 Rackham Bldg. Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Editor te Keader:- 


Most Everyone Enjoys A BIT OF 
Warm Weatuer in the late winter. Your 
editor and assistant editor are no excep- 
tions. As this is being written we have 
just returned from a ten-day visit to central 
and southern Florida and the change to 
warm weather and blue skies was very 
easy to take. We made a good many busi- 
mess contacts, particularly around Miami 
but also in St. Petersburg and Tampa. We 
motored across the southern part of the 
peninsula and then north to St. Petersburg, 
and traveled back to Miami through the 
central section. The amazing growth and 
development of Florida is a reminder of the 
tremendous vigor of this country of ours. 
People and money are pouring into the 
area. The new bridge across the mouth of 
Tampa Bay, 16 miles long, is one of the 
wonders of the world and will open up 
much new territory for easy access. 

I never saw sO many orange trees as 
we saw traveling back through central 
Florida. The blossoms were out and the 
scent was almost overpowering. There are 
about as many ‘‘foreign’’ automobile 
license plates to be seen in Florida as there 
are native ones but that is the rule at this 
time of year. If you are not careful, the 
Floridians will sell you on the idea that 
Florida is a good summer resort, too! We 
didn’t forget to indulge in our hobby of 
sail-boat racing and had two weekends in 
Miami of the most pleasant and amusing 
racing we have had. 

Our trip wasn’t merely pleasure, be- 
cause I saw a great many personnel people 
and other business people. Personnel is a 
developing field in Florida and many com- 
panies there are fully as advanced in their 
methods as in any other part of the country. 

While in St. Petersburg, we had a 
pleasant visit with Miss Mary Snyder, 
Personnel Manager of the St. Petersburg 


Times whose article “‘Now I’m sold on 
Testing’’ appeared in the February Per- 


sonnel Journal. 





Tig Junior PERsONNEL ASSOCIATION OF 
INDIANAPOLIs is the first of its kind which 
has come to my attention. Edward R. 
Brown of the Indianapolis Power and Light 
Company is its first president and the 
charter membership list contains 21 names, 
now expanded to 32. The most numerous 
titles include Personnel Assistant, Inter- 
viewer and various titles indicating re- 
sponsibility for wage and salary work. 
Mr. Brown has very kindly sent a copy 
of the constitution of the new association. 
He expresses a desire to share their experi- 
ence with others who might like to or- 
ganize similar groups. 

In some cities, the desire of younger 
members for a more active part is satisfied 
by affiliated groups or sub-committees. 
For example, in some cities, the women’s 
group is made up of members of the main 
group but has its separate activities. In 
other cities, of course, the women’s group 
is a separate organization, though most 
women members also belong to the main 
association. Pittsburgh probably has the 
largest membership of any personnel asso- 
ciation in the country in proportion to 
area population and there is great activity 
among members organized into various 
specialized groups. For example, I addressed 
the Wage and Salary Committee in Febru- 
ary and there were 65 members present. 
There is another committee on wage and 
salary surveys and still other committees 
on other subjects. 

The Junior Personnel Association of 
Indianapolis is a symptom of the great 
activity taking place today everywhere in 
the personnel and industrial relations field. 
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More THAN 30% OF THE STOCKHOLDERS 
or Tue Sranparp Propucts Co., Cleve- 
land, said Yes when asked if they wanted 
to receive the company’s Management News 
Letter. Wade E. Shurtleff, director of in- 
dustrial relations, wrote me about it. 
“Having been schooled in the idea that 
stockholders are not interested in the day- 
to-day happenings of the companies in 
which they have invested,’’ he said, “I 
didn’t believe we would get much response. 
But, much to my amazement, over 30% 
replied within a week, and the replies are 
still coming in.”’ 

According to the announcement and 
invitation sent to the stockholders, Man- 
agement News Letters ‘‘deal with down-to- 
earth, bread-and-butter facts about our 
company. They are not fancied up. Because 
these letters are written for the men who 
manage our company. And they want and 
need the facts straight, clear and prompt. 
But for that very reason, the letters give a 
clearer and truer picture of what is happen- 
ing here on a day-to-day firing-line basis 
than any other form of communication we 
could send to you. We feel that good 
communications are particularly important 
to the foremen, supervisors, and other key 
people who make up our management 
group. That is why we keep information 
about current developments within our 
company flowing to them.” 

Eight issues of the News Letter which 
went out last September and October were 
illustrated in the mailing piece that went 
to stockholders. Apparently, the letter is a 
one-page, 814 x 11” job. Among subjects 
discussed: the purchase of a plant in Can- 
ada, the introduction of a new consumer 
product, a tip on handling workers, the 
naming of two new VP’s, sick-leave pay. 

To my mind, Standard Products’ experi- 
ence shows that stockholders, like rank- 
and-file employees, are very much interested 
in ‘‘their company’’ and are quite receptive 
to what they believe is reliable informa- 
tion about it. However, I'm sure that the 


company realizes very well that successive 
News Letters must fulfill the promise in the 
““prospectus’” of giving information 
“straight from the feedbag”’ to hold its new 
readers. 





BurtpInc A STRONG ORGANIZATION is 
a creative task of the greatest importance to 
any chief executive. Indeed, it is the only 
means of accomplishing his own objectives 
and discharging his own accountability to 
his directors and stockholders. This is so 
trite as to be hardly worth saying. It comes 
to mind because of a recent renewal of my 
acquaintance with an able business leader, 
Ralph Crum, President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Miami, Florida. He has 
had only perhaps three years in this posi- 
tion and it is impressive to see the kind of 
thinking he has been doing in order to 
strengthen his team. 

It calls for detailed knowledge of each 
and every executive. He must constantly 
plan and foresee how people are going to 
behave; how they will accept increased 
responsibility; the extent to which they 
are creative in their relations with sub- 
ordinates and the public. Weak men must 
be strengthened; strong men must be tem- 
pered and taught to work as a team. Some- 
times it becomes necessary to shift a man 
who is not adequate to his responsibilities 
and replace him with another. This kind 
of action is difficult and delicate and 
requires great care and tact if it is to be 
accomplished without hurting the man 
unduly and without disturbing the or- 
ganization. Emphasis is always on knowl- 
edge of people and forecasting the future. 

Leaders are, I think, the great people 
of each age and business leaders are among 
the important ones. It has been interesting 
to watch a good leader performing his 
most difficult task. 





ProspaB_y Epitors HAVE TO say ‘WE’ 
because it is the publication which is 
speaking and not the individual. However, 
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I feel differently about it. Most of the time, 
Personnel Journal is ‘‘me,’’ not “‘we’’. 
However, an experience Monday, March 
14th, demonstrates that upon occasion it 
does indeed become “‘we’’. The Assistant 
Editor and I made a joint talk before the 
Montreal Personnel Association and the 
Montreal Personnel Women's Group. I 
don’t know what the listeners thought 
about it but we thought it was more effec- 
tive than one of us speaking alone and we 
had more fun than usual. There were about 
1oo at the meeting and the questions 
which followed our talks revealed a keen 
and alert group. Our subject was ‘A Roving 
Observer Looks at Human Relations’’. It 
should have been, of course, ‘“Two Roving 
Observers’’ but the audience was in no 
doubt that it was two of us expressing 
somewhat different experiences and points 
of view, gained largely in attending similar 
meetings in various parts of the country, 
sometimes as speakers and more often as 
listeners. | 

We were made to feel at home in Mon- 
treal, which was easier because of the 
many associations I have had in Canada 
over a long period of years. This was one 
more most pleasant experience. 





Do Your EMPLOYEES KNOW WHAT 
Frince Benerits THEY GET AND WHAT THEY 
Cost? Even more important, in a way, do 
they know who pays for them? The Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. has just published 
a little booklet called ““Wage Extras: How 
Much? Who Pays? Why?"’ This is a small 
12-page booklet with questions and answers 
such as ‘Just what are these benefits?’’ One 
of the deepest questions occurs on page 7 
and it is as follows ‘‘I've found that most 
everything costs somebody something. Who 
pays for my wage extras—the company?” 
The answer does not give a simple “‘yes”’ 
or ‘‘no’’ and the rest of the book is con- 
cerned with this problem. 


It is pointed out that there are three 
parties at interest and there is no simple 
answer as to who gets what. It is clear 
that the wage extras either come out of 
direct wages, consumer prices or stock- 
holder profits. Maybe it is all three, but 
by and large, the inference is very strong 
that it comes out of consumer prices and 
that any fringe benefits are in fact a part 
of the total payroll and the wage earner 
simply exchanges direct cash wages for 
fringe benefits—whether he knows it or 
not. 

In the end the answer to the last ques- 
tion points out that ‘Only more production 
per man will, in the long run, raise the level 
of living.” 





Tae ArticLe ON ‘‘EmpaTHy IN Per- 
SONNEL MANAGEMENT” by Erwin J. Schultz 
has developed quite a little interest. Wilbur 
R. Meredith of the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology in Cleveland and a labor relations 
consultant has an interesting point to make, 
following a reading of this article. He 
points out that empathy is not merely, as 
the author says, predicting the other fel- 
low's behavior and attitude by a careful 
study of what your own would be in the 
same circumstances. He says, ‘A better 
interpretation of empathy is to try to 
understand the other fellow’s situation. 
Then if you have the imagination to think 
as he does in the light of his experiences 
and his limitations we have empathy.” 
This is a little like the remark credited to 
Will Rogers which I have quoted more 
than once, to the effect that, ‘“The way to 
understand the other man’s point of view 
is to get around behind him and look at 
things the way he does.” 


Wid May 





Performance Appraisal Interviews 
Communicate Both Ways 


NCREASING emphasis is being placed 
l today on the importance of establishing 
and maintaining clear channels of two-way 
communication for supervisor and em- 
ployee. The performance appraisal inter- 
view provides an effective medium for 
communication in both directions. If the 
interview is conducted properly, the super- 
visor can gain as much _ understanding, 
insight and information as can the em- 
ployee. 

The supervisor and the employee have 
parallel objectives in such an interview. 
The supervisor's objectives and benefits 
are to: 

1. Build a better working relation- 
ship by getting to know the employee 
better, letting him know he is respected 
and that his progress is important. 

2. Let the employee know where he 
stands and what is expected of him. 

3. Find out how the employee views 
his job and his performance. 

4. Stimulate the employee to continue 
his good effort by giving recognition and 
praise for good performance. 

5. Develop a program, along with the 
employee, for improving performance in 
those areas in which he falls short of ex- 
pectation. 

6. Explain salary and other adminis- 





This article combines the author's manuscript and 
an abstract published by the Association Press, New 
York, under the title “New Interviewing Techniques”, in 
a book called “Human Relations for a Changing World’”’. 
Mr. Meyer read the paper at the 1954 Silver Bay con- 
ference put on by the National Council of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. 


By Hersert H. Meyer 
Consultant, Personnel Research 


General Electric Company, New York City 





Periodic performance reviews where the 
man and his supervisor talk things 
over in a friendly way are among the 
most valuable personnel devices. But, 
says the author, preparation for the 
interview by both men is essential to 
the best results. He tells how both are 
expected to prepare in several General 
Electric divisions. 





trative matters as they affect the employee 
and his job. 

7. Find out how the supervisor is 
doing as a supervisor, how he might im- 
prove his own performance in order to im- 
prove the morale and productivity of his 
work group. 

The employee's objectives and benefits are 
to: 

1. Gain a clearer, more realistic pic- 
ture of what is expected of him and where 
to concentrate his efforts. 

2. Get recognition for his accomplish- 
ments and increased confidence. 

3. Have an opportunity to explain 
any difficulties he has encountered, to clear 
up misunderstandings, to discuss his as- 
pirations. 

4. Form a realistic picture of current 
practices affecting his status, such as 
salary policy or practice, promotional 
prospects and the like. 

5. Get assistance in overcoming his 
limitations. 

6. Have an opportunity to point out 
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to the supervisor any barriers to his doing 
a good job that are imposed by supervisory 
or Operating procedures. 

In order to have maximum benefits 
from a performance appraisal interview, 
both supervisor and employee must prepare 
for the interview. To enter such a discus- 
sion cold may result in more harm than 
good. 


Tue SupeRvisoR PREPARES 


The supervisor's preparation should in- 
clude a careful plan for the points he 
wishes to cover in the interview and a 
plan for the best approach to these points. 
In addition he must prepare himself by a 
careful review of the employee's: 

1. Personnel record—his education, ex- 
perience, salary, history, etc. 

2. Performance records. 

3. Previous appraisal results—points 
covered in previous interviews, develop- 
ment plans made at that time, progress in 
these plans, the employee's reactions in 
previous interviews, etc. 

4. Position Guide—considering espe- 
cially whether or not the position is 
changing, and, if so, whether such changes 
are desirable. 

5. Relationships with other workers and 
their opinions of him. 

6. Present performance appraisal—includ- 
ing not only the appraisal of results, but 
also careful consideration of the probable 
causes for poor performance in those areas 
where improvement is needed. 


Tue EmpLoyvez’s PREPARATION 


Proper preparation for an interview is 
just as important for the employee. The 
supervisor can ask the employee to pre- 
pare by: 

1. Reviewing his Position Guide— 
considering his past activities in relation 
to those responsibilities for which he is 
held accountable. 

2. Evaluating his own performance. 


3. Appraising his working environ- 
ment and formulating suggestions for 
improving the work situation and super- 
vision. 

4. Thinking over his own aspirations. 

Several General Electric divisions have 
followed the practice of asking the em- 
ployee to complete an appraisal form, in 
order to help him organize his thoughts in 
preparation for the interview. Sometimes 
the employee is asked to complete the 
same form on himself which the supervisor 
will use. 

Recently, however, a special form has 
been developed and used successfully on an 
experimental basis in several components. 
This does not require the employee to 
evaluate his performance in relation to 
others, but enables him to think through 
and express his views regarding those 
aspects of his job, his future, and the total 
working situation that are of greatest in- 
terest to him personally. 


Pre-AppRAIsSAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


This form is really a questionnaire 
rather than a rating scale, and includes the 
kinds of questions which might be asked 
in an attitude survey. Questions are in- 
cluded about the employee's feelings to- 
ward the job, the parts he likes, the parts 
he dislikes, the places where he feels he 
needs more training, his accomplishments, 
his long-range plans, his suggestions for 
ways in which the department could help 
him to broaden his background. Super- 
visors who have asked employees to com- 
plete this form before the interview, have 
found it easier to lead into a frank discus- 
sion with the employee. 

It is obviously important that a 
friendly and constructive atmosphere per- 
vade the interview. Getting at facts and 
feelings indirectly—allowing the employee 
to do much of the talking and suggest 
improvements—usually helps to make the 
interview more constructive. A man will 
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be motivated to improve only if he recog- 
nizes his own shortcomings. 

If the discussion is to be a successful 
two-way process, it is especially important 
that the supervisor remain open-minded. 
The supervisor's interpretations of situa- 
tions he has observed may not be the only 
correct ones. 

He must be very careful not to view 
all of the subordinate’s explanations as 
rationalizations. And even if they are, it 
often helps immensely if the employee is 
allowed to “‘‘save face’’. Oftentimes a 
person will be less likely to remain on the 
defensive, and will sincerely attempt to 
overcome a shortcoming, if he is permitted 
to save face by explaining difficulties he has 
encountered. Actually, an appraisal in- 
terview can do more harm than good if 
the employee cannot maintain his self- 
respect and pride in his work. 


Atways OsjEcTIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE 


Probably the best bit of advice that 
can be given to a supervisor preparing for 
an appraisal interview is that he should 
concentrate his discussion on performance, 
rather than discussing the personal char- 
acteristics of the employee. It is much 
easier, more objective, and more construc- 
tive, for example, to tell a man that there 
were several instances when he should 
have initiated action on his own volition, 
than it is to tell him that he does not 
seem to have any initiative. 

To rate a man low on a personal char- 
acteristic only has the effect of putting 
him on the defensive, since the man is 
being attacked as a person. Such an attack, 
also, is not constructive, since it infers that 
a certain characteristic is a part of the 
man’s basic makeup. On the other hand, 
to criticize what he has done leaves no 
inference that he could not perform dif- 
ferently if he tried. 

It is important that the supervisor 
discuss shortcomings constructively. He 
should emphasize how the employee can 


improve, rather than dwell on past failures. 
He should also summarize the discussion in 
a constructive manner, reassuring the em- 
ployee, and carefully reviewing plans for 
development which were agreed upon. 

The necessary skills for conducting a 
successful appraisal interview can be ac- 
quired only by study and practice. Super- 
visors will not be motivated to work at 
acquiring this skill unless they are con- 
vinced of its value in achieving their own 
objectives. To emphasize only the benefits 
the employee derives will not provide the 
mecessary incentive for many supervisors. 
They must become aware, through their 
Own experience, that properly conducted 
appraisal interviews provide them with 
worth-while returns in the way of valu- 
able information, improved understanding 
of their employees, and a more productive 
and efficient organization. 





Do Your Employees 
Balk at 


Foreign Assignment? 


Wherever employee discontent can be 
traced to inadequate educational facilities 
for his children, Calvert ‘“School-at- 
Home” Courses are the personnel man’s 
most promising solution. 


With Calvert’s accredited courses, par- 
ents can give their children a modern, 
American education anywhere in the world! Many lead- 
ing American industries provide Calvert Courses for chil- 
dren of employees stationed in isolated areas. Company- 
sponsored groups now in the Arabian oil fields, Chilean 
copper districts, Indonesian rubber territory. Individual 
and group programs available. 


Courses for kindergarten through 9th grade. Lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Used successfully by more than 
100,000 children. 48th year. Improves employee morale— 
helps make foreign assignment more desirable. Write for 
complete information today. 


Calvert School 


390 E. Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 





Training Supervisors 
in Remote Company Units 


By Ranpotps S. Driver 


Manager of Personnel Administration 


The Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia 


ANY companies have the problem of 

how to reach supervisors in isolated 
locations with the training they need and 
want. In the petroleum industry, for ex- 
ample, it is not unusual to find a single 
supervisor with a few employees located 
in some outlying community. Yet such 
men may be eager to learn more about the 
company, its problems, policies, proce- 
dures; often they have a genuine desire to 
learn how to make themselves better super- 
visors. 

If the company training director has 
so organized his program that all training 
must be given by either himself or one of 
his staff, then the problem of reaching iso- 
lated individuals with training cannot be 
dealt with effectively. It will not be eco- 
nomically feasible. But if the training 
director operates with the idea that his 
job is to motivate others to undertake the 
training of those who need it, wherever 
they may be, then it will be quite possible 
to extend the benefits of training to the 
company’s most remote locations. 

There are numerous reasons why train- 
ing directors should organize their responsi- 
bilities around the boss-subordinate rela- 
tionship, using the boss as the trainer in 
every way possible. Admittedly there are 
certain deficiencies in this method as well. 
But these are clearly outweighed by the 
advantages. Obviously, there is no panacea 
which can be applied in all situations. 





This article is adapted from a talk by Mr. Driver at the 
Spring 1954 meeting of the Division of Production of the 
American Petroleum Institute at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 





If you think of training as something 
that's done only in groups, by ex- 
perts, then the very thought of train- 
ing a remote individual or two will 
““throw’’ you. But if the man’s im- 
mediate boss takes over his training 
with the help of the training depart- 
ment, then it's not only quite prac- 
ticable but the results may be outstand- 
ing. The author tells, too, how the 
training needs of people in isolated 
locations are assessed. 





The first problem is to determine what 
training is needed to improve the isolated 
supervisor's qualifications for his job. The 
assessment of needs can be, in part, de- 
veloped from records of performance or 
failures to perform. But we all know the 
deficiencies of such records in many in- 
stances. Generally, they do not fully reveal 
the specific problems with which we hope 
to cope. In the final analysis, the best 
assessment of needs can be developed only 
through detailed, intimate discussions with 
a supervisor himself, with his superior, 
and with others who know him and his 
work. Such discussions may take the form 
of appraisal of performance, knowledge, 
and skill as well as other personal char- 
acteristics. 

Just as it appears impracticable to 
carry the training to isolated supervisors 
through the medium of staff people, staff 
assessment of needs may likewise be im- 
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practicable in many locations. Certain 
procedures, therefore, suggest themselves 
for this assessment. Of these, perhaps the 
best is the organization of a training com- 
mittee composed of line members with the 
training director serving as recording 
secretary and general technical adviser. 


CoMMITTEE PLANs TRAINING 


The purpose of this committee is to 
assess the requirements of the lower-level 
supervisors who report to its members in 
their line capacities and who are located 
in these isolated places. The committee can 
be relatively small. But it should be repre- 
sentative of the second or third-level super- 
vision which is responsible for these 
isolated supervisors. Its aim should be to 
put in writing the needs of isolated super- 
visors. Preliminary meetings, followed by 
comments and suggestions from the super- 
visors in the field, will in most instances de- 
velop a realistic picture of what will 
help most. 

This method has the advantage of 
placing the training of these individuals 
in its proper organizational framework at 
the very outset. Then the planning of the 
training becomes the responsibility of those 
who ultimately will have to carry it out. 
The training director, through skillful 
guidance, can lead such a group to sound 
conclusions based on their knowledge plus 
his technical skill and training experience. 

Other methods are, of course, available. 
They include questionnaires, either of a 
directive or non-directive form, and visits 
to certain key installations. Generalizations 
can be made from the findings with respect 
to other similar installations. Both of these 
methods may be used in conjunction with 
the first. If only one can be used, due to 
the economics of the situation, the organ- 
ization of small line committees to actually 
carry out the assessment of the needs in a 
particular location is recommended. 

The problem of conducting the train- 


ing, once a satisfactory plan has been de- 
veloped, is dependent in part upon the 
mature of the subjects chosen as most 
important. Some of these may logically 
lend themselves to on-the-job training. 
Others may call for some form of the con- 
ference method. In addition, substantial 
parts of the necessary information may 


‘ well be provided through written com- 


munications on a periodic basis. Thus, for 
example, a management news letter may 
in some instances be very helpful. 

I have always held the firm conviction 
that individual coaching represents the 
most effective type of training which we 
can offer. Because of this conviction, the 
problems of training small groups or 
individuals does not fill me with a feeling 
of helplessness as it might otherwise. 


INDIVIDUALS COACHED BY Bosszs 


It is conceivable and quite practical 
that the training of isolated supervisors 
could be carried on by their superiors over 
a period of time by individual coaching, 
where such training would be entirely on 
the job. This can be most effective because 
a general plan can be tailored to each par- 
ticular individual—provided, of course, 
the superior has spent sufficient time to 
analyze each individual’s weakness. 

One of the most effective jobs of super- 
visory training of which I know was car- 
ried on in this way in an isolated section 
of an oil company’s producing operation. 
In this instance, the second-line supervisor 
spent considerable time following a de- 
tailed plan informally. Over a period of 
two years he was able to accomplish 
astonishing results through what, on casual 
inspection, only appeared to be informal 
conversation. Group meetings were not 
used to any appreciable extent. 

Most of this training was accomplished 
while driving his car accompanied by one 
of his subordinates. In such instances, he 
used the time to discuss with that sub- 
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ordinate particular subjects that he con- 
sidered important and which were part of 
the plan. His next conversation in similar 
circumstances with another subordinate 
might be on an entirely different matter, 
but, again, in accordance with the priori- 
ties established in the plan for that in- 
dividual. 

This training had the virtue of being 
direct, informal, and yet positive. It also 
offered an opportunity for a full and free 
discussion with a minimum of embarrass- 
ment on the part of either the boss or his 
subordinate. The fact that the results 
appeared astonishing may be due in part 
to the skill of the particular supervisor, 
but I do not believe that it can be entirely 
attributed to this. 

This type of training cannot help being 
effective, though there is great value in 
group meetings in which the weaker ele- 
ments of the group can be educated through 
the discussion by the better informed. 
However, this advantage seems subordinate 
to the merits of direct, positive individual 
training. I suggest, therefore, using group 
training only where it may be more practi- 
cal, and then only because there are other 
reasons for bringing the group together. 
In my opinion, it is not necessary to have 
group training to accomplish supervisory 
training. 


‘‘Casz Boox’’ May Bg Usep 


Another example of this same general 
type is the plan adopted by a chemical 
company in which they use a so-called case 
book of supervisory problems and proce- 
dures. This case book is distributed to 
supervisors in isolated locations and used 
for discussion in small groups of super- 
visors, or between any two supervisors, 
‘or even for reference by individual super- 
visors. This method, again, recognizes 
that it is not necessary to deal with super- 
visory training on a group basis. It is based 
in part upon an awareness that supervisors 


in isolated situations are thirsting for 
knowledge and willing to work harder on 
self-education than those in urban locations, 
who may even resist training. 

Finally, it is important to provide 
follow-up training to the extent necessary 
to insure the adequate use of material 
which is being presented. While there 
might be semantic differences, there will 
be ready agreement that training involves, 
first of all, providing an understanding of 
material which has been presented. Sec- 
ondly, it involves gaining acceptance of 
this material as being more correct than 
any previous idea. And third, it involves 
getting use of this material. 


Tuirp AIM OF PRoGRAM 


It is unfortunate that much of our 
training in industry has been devoted to 
the first two of these objectives, namely, 
gaining understanding and getting accept- 


ance. Possibly this has been based upon 
the mistaken belief that once a man under- 
stands and agrees with something he will 


henceforth do it. While on occasion this 


may occur, it does not occur with sufficient 
frequency to make the assumption valid 
in all circumstances. 

In industry we cannot afford to be 
interested in information or acceptance if 
the ideas or skills are not put to use. Our 
objective must be the full utilization of 
information and skill in order to improve 
the effectiveness of our organization. 

The matter of obtaining use of material 
requires, above all, adequate personal 
coaching in order that previous habits 
may be unseated and new habits estab- 
lished. The word “‘habit’’ is used here to 
cover, very broadly, both physical and 
mental skills. Such personal coaching with 
weaker supervisors is a long-time process 
involving continued attention. It cannot 
and does not result from sporadic attempts 
at training but can result only from the 
continued attention of the boss. He is the 
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only individual in the organization having 
the required frequency of contact with the 
supervisor. This requires that the boss be 
fully familiar with the material which has 
been presented to the subordinate supervisor 
and be competent to coach this individual. 

In Atlantic, considerable time has been 
spent in attempting to develop skill in 
coaching in order that our supervisors may 
be able to follow up training programs, 
both in isolated locations as well as in 
more urban centers. If we agree on the 
necessity for such follow up, we must also 
agree that the planning of a program for 
isolated supervisors must provide means 
of follow up and that the only satisfactory 
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trainer to accomplish it is the man’s boss. 

In summary, my optimism towards 
dealing with the training of isolated super- 
vision stems from the organizational con- 
cept that a training director is a salesman 
and a planner and only secondarily, at 
most, a trainer. It also is related to my 
belief that these supervisors are anxious 
for information to improve their skill. 
Finally it is based on my conviction that 
individual training, close-to, or on-the-job, 
is the most effective approach we have so 
far developed. The practical situation with 
respect to such supervisors forces us to 
adopt this technique regardless of our 
feelings about it. 
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Pick Your Arbitrator 
and Then Work With Him 


2 eee telephone rang and an amiable voice 
said, ““This is Mat Mooney.’’ (Of 
course, that wasn't his name, but it has the 
same fine Celtic flavor.) ‘I’m Regional 
Director of District 50 U.M.W. You have 
been agreed upon as arbitrator by us and the 
Paramont Company. What date can you 
give us?”’ 

That was some time back; Mat Mooney 
and District 50 were strangers to me then. 
Now I know them well. The instance is 
cited only to indicate the pleasant, im- 
personal, business-like way in which arbi- 
trators often have their first contacts with 
unions and companies they are to serve. 

Unions and companies alike are metic- 
ulously careful in their contacts with arbi- 


trators. This came as a bit of'a surprise to 


an old trial lawyer who has seen the prac- 
tice, in some places and among some law- 
yers, of slipping into the Judge’s Chamber 
before the case begins, ostensibly to talk 
politics or football. Actually the hope is 
to tell the Court a few unprovable facts, 
or just to sow a seed about a version of the 
case. No wise man ever attempts this back- 
door tactic in connection with arbitration— 
it would be sure to backfire with any arbi- 
trator, as it does with the judge. 
* * * 


But the careful, painstaking checking 
on a prospective arbitrator's background is 
quite different, and only makes good sense. 
The usual checking sources are the current 
bound volumes of the Bureau of National 
Affairs’ “‘Labor Arbitration Reports’’, or 
the Prentice-Hall ‘“‘American Labor Arbi- 
tration Awards’’. Let’s assume you are 
looking up Andy Arbiter, whose name ap- 


By B. Merepirx Reip 
Attorney and Arbitrator, Pittsburgh 





What you really want in an arbitrator 
is good sense, sound thinking and sen- 
sitivity to the human relations aspect of 
your problem. Check for these qualities 
rather than merely which side he decided 
for in his recorded cases. The author tips 
you off on how to help the arbitrator and, 
win or lose, get the most out of your 
arbitration. 





pears on a panel. In the back of B.N.A. 
you find cases and biographies, or in Pren- 
tice-Hall under *‘Who’s Who in Arbitra- 
tion’’ you will probably find a thumb-nail 
sketch on your man. Perhaps you find that 
Andy was once director of industrial rela- 
tions of a department store; away back he 
was a lathe operator; lately he has been a 
Deputy Attorney General and faculty mem- 
ber of a law school. 

Of course, the process of checking and 
double-checking your arbitrator may be 
no more helpful in predicting the outcome 
of your case than the same process, ever so 
carefully applied to a racing form, will be 
in picking a horse to bet the bundle on. 
However, devotees of the system, be it 
applied to horses or arbitrators, say it has 
its merits. Back-checking on Andy Arbiter 
through the union grapevine also is a recog- 
nized practice. I doubt if it is as generally 
or as exhaustively resorted to as is manage- 
ment’s practice of checking through its 
local industrial bureau or manufacturers’ 
association. 
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Keeping score of the number of cases 
decided one way or the other is something 
no arbitrator does, nor should it be decisive 
in appraising an arbitrator. His cases 
should be read and analyzed for logic, sound 
thinking, good sense and sensitivity to the 
problem of human relations. Bias, prejudice, 
leaning, have no place in the make-up of 
an arbiter. One doesn’t remain an arbitrator 
long if any of these defects crop out in him. 


* * * 


Unions, more often than management, 
have too many trying to ‘‘carry the ball’ 
at a hearing. Pick your best man and sink 
or swim with him. ‘“Too many cooks spoil 
the broth’’ of arbitration, too. You must 
never lose sight of the fact that to win your 
case you must first be certain the man in the 
middle fully understands your position. He 
has to weigh a problem involving two 
widely different theories, or he wouldn't 
be there. So if one side, whichever it be, is 
presented by several spokesmen, your arbi- 
trator may be in a ‘‘muddle’’ rather than 
only the middle before he is through. 


* * *x 


It is standard operating procedure for 
both sides to give the arbitrator a brief of 
the case. This should not be a legal brief 
chock full of conceits and citations, but 
just a plain statement of what you are offer- 
ing with down-to-earth facts about the 
issue and your position, with a short argu- 
ment. Some of the best briefs I’ve had from 
unions were just two typewritten pages. 
Generally speaking, the companies more 
often supply briefs, and usually do them 
better. If the company is going to do it, 
the union misses a bet if it doesn’t also. 


* * * 


Don't plunge into your case like a kid 
into the old swimming hole. The arbitrator 
can swim, but he may find the waik-in 
method more to his liking. What do I mean? 
Simply this. (1) Sketch your case. Outline 
it. Give him the rough idea once-over- 
lightly in the beginning. (2) Go back and 


put the meat on the bones. Put in your 
testimony and argument. (3) After he has 
been bombarded with the other fellow’s 
position, at the tail end, at the wind-up, 
go through your case hitting the high spots 
—about five minutes of punch lines. A good 
idea, too, after all is said and done, is to 
hand the arbitrator a brief synopsis of your 
case; just three or four easy paragraphs may 
help him write his opinion. 


* * * 


Speaking of decisions, remember that 
in each arbitration one side must lose, in 
the sense of having an adverse decision 
rendered. So, it is quite important to each 
side to salvage the by-product. From each 
hearing should be distilled better under- 
standing, better human relations. That is 
worth fuller exploration, but an example is: 

You think nothing, in the sales de- 
partment, of the expense or trouble of 
taking a good customer or just a fair pros- 
pect to lunch. If your arbitration hearing 
Starts at nine or ten A.M. and the hearing 
is in a hotel or the plant handy to one, and 
there aren’t too many union people there, 
ask them all to lunch. Include the arbi- 
trator, if you wish. There will be no shop 
talk and you will be surprised how ruffled 
feelings are soothed. If an afternoon hearing 
looks like an all-afternoon affair, have a 
planned ten-minute break—coffee or coke 
from the machine down the hall. It all 
helps keep the hearing on an even keel; 
wakes up the arbitrator and warms up good 
feeling which may be getting frostbitten. 
Besides, your union is just as important as 
your best customer. Without one, you can’t 
have the other. 

Do I hear someone muttering, ‘“That 
bird wants to make arbitrations into tea 
parties—we have too many grievances now 
and if we feed them—even coke—we would 
be encouraging arbitrations."’ No, my 
friend, wrong again! The union pays one- 
half the arbitrator's fee and expenses of 
travel. It can be fairly expensive, and the 
union won't trade dollars for doughnuts. 


se 





How to Get Going with a 
Reading Improvement Program 


he business executive or supervisor 

who spends a large portion of his 
day reading correspondence, plant commu- 
nications, reports, etc., sits at a desk pyra- 
mided with overdue paper work. Since he 
seems chained to his desk, he devotes little 
time to the counseling and guidance of em- 
ployees, to the planning and organizing of 
more efficient policies and procedures, and 
to other matters of cardinal concern to 
both him and his company. To cope with 
this situation, this man carries part of his 
day’s work home in a brief case, which 
he may or may not open. 

Being a poor reader is the main reason 
for the executive's predicament, because 
the average businessman is only about 40% 
to 60% efficient in reading. His reading 
rate is approximately 250 words per min- 
ute, and his reading level is probably no 
farther advanced than that of a tenth-grade 
student. This individual's reading ability 
may be characterized by word-for-word 
reading, vocalization and the regression 
habit. He undoubtedly encounters difficulty 
in comprehending and summarizing reading 
material and in producing effective written 
communications. 

To develop his reading skills, the 
sagacious executive has turned to reading 
training. Some companies which have had 
part or all of their executives complete a 
course in reading improvement are listed 
on the next pages. 

The individual executive may ask, 
‘**How do I know that my present reading 
rate is not satisfactory? Can reading train- 


By C. H. Lawsne 
and Rospert E. CHANDLER 
Occupational Research Center 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 





The authors gets right down to cases on 
how either individuals working alone 
or groups in training courses can learn 
to read faster with better comprehen- 
ston. They cite articles on the subject, 
name helpful books, price the equip- 
ment you ll need if you put on your 
own course, tell where to get it. 





ing help me, or do only certain people 
benefit? If I should show improvement, will 
it be permanent?” 

In general, we can estimate that an 
individual who reads material comparable 
in difficulty to desk correspondence at a 
rate of less than 400 words per minute is 
somewhat handicapped. To be satisfactory, 
comprehension of this material should be 
80% or better. When reading his news- 
paper, this same person’s rate should be 
above 550 words per minute. An executive 
can roughly check his reading pace by 
noting the time taken to read a given selec- 
tion and by counting the number of words 
contained in the material. 

Through proper training, practically 
every adult can improve his reading skills. 
With few exceptions, the business execu- 
tive can double his present reading rate. 
Industrial personnel enrolled in a good 
program will not only increase their speed 
but will find their improvement lasting. 
Information from 3 different studies about 
the permanency of improvement is pre- 
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Results of Training 


sented. These independent studies deal with 
industrial employees and college students 
who have completed some satisfactory 
program.! 

Reading programs vary in content 
and procedures. Nevertheless, the better 
programs strive to achieve these common 
objectives: (1) to make the individual more 
critical and observant (2) to strengthen his 
vocabulary and increase his potential for 
clear understanding and communication 
(3) to create diversified reading interest 
within the individual by broadening his 
vicarious experiences and (4) to increase 
permanently his rate of reading with a 
satisfactory level of comprehension. 

The last of these goals is of primary 
interest to the executive and supervisor, 
so let us look at it closely. First of all, 
we know that fast readers tend to com- 
prehend more than do slow readers. A 
recent study by one of the authors indi- 
cated that there is a low, positive and 
significant relationship between reading 
pace and comprehension. 

Secondly, we have found that vocaliza- 
tion is automatically eliminated when the 
reading pace increases beyond 250 or 300 
words per minute. 





1 Reference information about the three studies: 

Monsanto Chemical Company—Mullins, C. J & Mowry, Harley. 
How long does reading improvement last? Personnel J., 1954, 32, No. 
11, 416+. 

Purdue University—Cosper, Russell & Kephart, Newill C. Reten- 
tion in reading skills. To be reported in detail in the J. educ. Res. 

Micro Switch—This study is an unpublished report. For further 
information, contact James S. Massie, Micro Switch Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Freeport, Illinois. 
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Lastly, eye movements affect reading 
ability. Eye movements from right to left 
within a line of print hinder speed. Since 
the reader is not always conscious of these 
eye movements, he must diligently prac- 
tice to improve. Through additional effort 
the reader will broaden his visual span, 
cease reading word-for-word, and augment 
his increased reading rate by noting the 
important points of a sentence and skim- 
ming over the descriptives and connectives. 

Now that we know the goals of read- 
ing training, let us examine the various 
avenues by which executives and supervisors 
can reach these objectives. Self-instruction 
is one way. This method is superficially at- 
tractive, because it does not take people 
away from their work, and it will generally 
involve no company financing. But self im- 
provement, which may not be permanent, 
is a slow process. When undertaking it, 
the executive who is tired from his day 
at the office logically becomes susceptible 
to the ‘procrastination germ.’’ And in 
most instances the increase in reading rate 
will not be as great as in an organized 
program. 


Two Typzs or ProGraM 


Reading programs themselves can be 
classified into two broad categories. One 
type of program uses mechanical aids, 
such as reading pacers, to work with the 
mechanics of eye movements. The other 
type of program uses no mechanical aids 
in the belief that eye movements are not 
the basic problem. At present, programs 
using mechanical devices are more popu- 
lar by far. They seem to yield the best 
results. 

Concerns which have offered training 
have relied almost exclusively upon pro- 
grams using mechanical aids. These com- 
panies have made such programs available 
by: (1) contacting private business firms 
which have commercialized instruction in 
reading, (2) having colleges organize 

. 


classes for their employees, or (3) establish- 
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ing a reading laboratory in their plants. 

The first of these methods may have 
merit for group or individual training if a 
company is located near a private firm 
giving instruction in reading; however 
some of the commercialized programs are 
exceptionally short, perhaps only two or 
three weeks in length. There is no evidence 
that programs of such brevity are satis- 
factory. 

The second method is continually 
gaining impetus, because some of the col- 
leges have excellent programs. But to train 
in a college or a private business firm, the 
executive generally must leave the plant, 
and frequently spend considerable time 
traveling. 

For convenience, several companies 
have adopted the in-plant program—a 
third method which requires considerable 
planning. This procedure is popular be- 
cause executives with busy and complex 
schedules will be most apt to participate 
in this type of program. When a rather 
large number of people are to be trained, 


PERIODICALS REPORTING COMPANIES WHICH HAVE HAD 
READING TRAINING 





Source Ccmpany 





(1) American Business Motorola, Inc. 
1951, 21, 44-45 
(2) Business Week Acme Steel 
1952, Apr. 5-No. 1179, 78-80 | Chicago Title and Trust Co. 
Koppers Co., Inc. 
Minute Maid Corp. 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Ryerson Steel 
U. S, Steel Export Co. 
(3) Chemical Engineering Progress| Brown Fintube Co. 
1952, 48, 110-111 
(4) Factory Management 
1951, 109, 84-89 
1953, 111, 110-112 
(5) Modern Indusiry 
1951, 21, 42-45 


New York Life Insurance Co. 
Standard Oil Development Co. 
Micro Switch 
Barrington Associates 
Reader’s Digest 
Mercantile Paper Co. 
(6) Newsweek Armour 
1954, Jan. 11, 43, 48 Bissell Carpet Sweeper 
Continental Can 
Hotpoint 
St. Joseph Lead 
(7) Oil & Gas Journal National Starch Products Co. 
1953, 52, 250-252 
(8) Optomeiric Weekly 
1951, 42, 1055-1058 
(9) Personnel 
1951, 28, 123-130 
(10) Personnel Journal 
1953, 31, 336-338 


Illinois Central Railroad 
Johnson & Johnson 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 











Equipment Manufacturing Company 





READING PACERS 
AVR Rateometer Audio-Visual Research 
531 S. Plymouth Court 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

Keystone Reading Pacer 


Reading Rate Controller 


Shadowscope 


SRA Accelerator 


READING FILMS 
Harvard University Films 
(17 films) 


TACHISTOSCOPES 

Keystone Tachistoscope, 
group 

Tachistoscope, individual Lafayette Instrument Co. 

26 North 26 Street 

Lafayette, Ind. 

Stero Optical Co. 

3539 N. Kenton Ave. 

Chicago 41, Ill. 


Note—Prices are subject to change without notice. 


Renshaw Trainer (indi- 
vidual tachistoscope) 











this program will not only be more con- 
venient but also less expensive. Here are 
suggestions for starting it. 

1. Try to determine the number of 
interested people. If only a few people are 
interested, motivate others by showing 
them what others have accomplished. 

2. Find an instructor to head up the 
program. Occasionally a competent teacher 
can be discovered by contacting colleges 
and universities. Since most schools do 
not train teachers in this phase of reading, 
a company may have to appoint one of 
its own people who has had some teaching 
experience and send this individual to a 
university having a reading program. He 
can pick up invaluable suggestions about 
teaching procedures from the school. 

3. Arrange for room facilities; then 
with the guidance of the instructor, broadly 
outline the contents of the course and de- 
sign the format of the folders in which the 
participants will record their daily prog- 
ress. The program should last about 15 
weeks. Due to certain psychological factors, 
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it is advisable to hold no more than 2 or 
3 meetings per weck. Meetings usually run 
about one hour. 

At least one meeting per week should 
be devoted to reading with a pacer; also 
it is advisable to show one reading film 
each week. Both the pacer and reading 
films will be discussed later. The individual 
folders are to reveal individual achieve- 
ment. When used properly in a counseling 
situation, these folders can become an 
excellent motivating device. 

4. Collect books and magazines for 
reading with the pacer. In addition, select 
reading tests and workbooks. The material 
used with the pacer should be something 
which the participants will enjoy reading. 
Some authorities maintain that supple- 
menting this material with business publi- 
cations similar to those found on the job 
will tend to sustain interest and make 
training more meaningful. The program 
can also be enriched by one or more of the 
following workbooks which have mature 
readings, exercises and suggestions: 


A. Brown, J. I. ‘Efficient Reading’’, D. C. 
Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston 16, Mass. 1952. 

. Cosper, R. and Griffin, E. G. ‘Toward 
Better Reading Skill’’, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd Street, New 
York 1, New York. 1953. 

. Perry, W. E. Jr. and Whitlock, C. P. **Selec- 
tions for Improving Speed of Comprehen- 
sion’’, Harvard University Press, 44 Francis 
Avenue, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1948. 

. Simpson, E. A. “‘SRA Better Reading Book 
3°", Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. 1951. 

. Strang, R. ‘Study Type of Reading Exer- 
cises’’, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 
1935: 

. Wilking, S. W. and Webster, R. G. “A 
College Developmental Reading Manual’’, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, Boston 
7, Mass. 1943. 

. Witty, Paul. “‘How to Become a Better 
Reader’’, Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. 1953. 


AE TE NE I 
ony eee oe 


At present there is no adult reading 
test completely appropriate for industrial 
personnel. If a company has a test special- 
ist, he can build a test to give some evalua- 
tion of reading rate and comprehension. 
Otherwise, the following tests can be 
examined: 


A. Forms A, B, C, & D Diagnostic Reading 
Tests, Survey Section, Committee on Diag- 
nostic Reading Tests, Inc. Kingscote Apart- 
ment 3G, 419 West 119th Street, New York 
27, New York. 

. Forms AM Rev. & BM Rev. Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests, Advanced Level. Psychologi- 
cal Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 
18, N. Y. 

. Michigan Speed of Reading Test. Psycho- 
logical Corporation (address above). 

. The Nelson Silent Reading Test. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, 
Mass. 


5. Obtain reading pacers and reading 
films, two effective aids found in practically 
all of the more successful programs. The 
reading pacer is an individually operated 
machine which guides the reading rate. 
There are different models, but each con- 
trols the rate of reading by a pointer, 
shutter, or a beam of light descending 
over the page. Naturally, this machine is 
adjustable for various speeds. Material 
read with the pacer must be calibrated if 
an individual desires to know how fast he 
is reading. Instructions for the calibration 
of books and magazines will usually ac- 
company a machine. 

In regard to the films, the only series 
presently available at an adult level is the 
Harvard Films; however a new and differ- 
ent series has recently been developed at 
Purdue University and will be obtainable 
by Spring, 1955, through the Audio-Visual 
Center, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Reading films are used with a regular 16 
millimeter projector. In the Harvard Series, 
the first film reveals only a small portion 
of the text at a time. Its speed is about 


(continued on page 29) 





Buzz Groups Used With Films 


By B. J. Spzrorr, Research Associate 


Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago 


and Auten K. Heypricx 


Director of Education and Training 


Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, W. Va. 


ILMs are among the most practical 

devices for industrial training. How- 
ever, since by themselves films have little 
worthwhile effect, training people have 
come to use them in conjunction with other 
training methods. 

Perhaps the best thing about filmed 
presentations is that both the eyes and 
ears are focused on the subject at one time. 
This gives individuals a greater under- 
standing of the nature and extent of the 
action, and of the feelings, emotions, and 
behavior displayed. 

Yet, in spite of these beneficial effects, 
films too often prove to be diverting rather 
than converting. Probably this is because 
the conferees are only passively interested, 
and thus cannot identify themselves with 
others and learn from the pictured experi- 
ences. Therefore, unless the point of the 
film is carefully explained, and the con- 
ferees’ attention is directed to specific 
things to be observed, the real value of the 
filmed presentation may be lost. Various 
methods have been experimented with in 
an effort to prevent this. But at the very 
least it can be stated that the extent of 
their success has not been accurately 
determined. 

One of the primary reasons for the 
effectiveness of the discussion method in 
training stems from the fact that it secures 
the participation of almost every conferee. 
But general discussions fail to induce cer- 
tain types of individuals to speak out. The 
reasons range from deep-seated personality 
disturbances to the common fear of being 
made fun of. 





Films put eyes and ears to work. Buzz- 
ing gets the participation of even 
timid people and puts their minds to 
work. The authors tell how they have 
successfully combined the two at Weir- 
ton. One benefit is that this enables 
the trainer to see how well the ** class”’ 
has assimilated what has gone be- 
fore. Another is that what the trainees 
have learned is pegged down by its 
use in practical testing situations. 





Buzz groups, however, allow the timid 
to speak out within a smaller group—a 
more intimate group—which is part of the 
greater whole. Within such a group many 
fears are dispelled, and the reluctant break 
out of their shells. The climate is generally 
more conducive to freedom of expression 
and tolerance for the views of others. And, 
once an initial contribution has been made, 
particularly if it does not stir up a storm 
of controversy, the individual will be more 
apt to speak out thereafter. 

Conventionally, buzz groups are used 
as part of a problem-solving type of activ- 
ity during a conference. In casting about 
for a method which would be both highly 
stimulating and effective, we decided to 
experiment with combining films and buzz 
groups in one series of conference sessions. 

In previous sessions, the conference 
groups had discussed various facets of the 
behavior problem—how attitudes, motiva- 
tion, frustration, and individual differ- 
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ences influence, affect, and interrelate to 
determine one’s behavioral pattern. The 
General Electric film, ‘“‘The Inner Man 
Steps Out’’, was found to be excellent for 
the analysis of these determinants of be- 
havior. And since it was desirable for the 
conferees to put to actual use the knowl- 
edge which they had acquired up to this 
point, it was felt some sort of ‘‘skull’’ 
practice was in order. 

A mastery of fundamental ideas is of lit- 
tle value unless it can be successfully applied 
to actual problems. Our aim was to provide 
for such a laboratory test during the con- 
ference session. We decided that the use 
of buzz groups would afford the best oppor- 
tunity to measure how well the conferees 
could put to use the knowledge they had 
gained thus far in the program. 


INTRODUCING THE Buzz PrRocEDURE 


Very early in the conference session 
the group is introduced to the buzz idea. 
The conference leader covers such points 
as: (1) the underlying reasons for buzz 
groups, (2) uses of buzz groups in industrial 
conferences, and (3) the mechanics and 
dynamics of the buzz group method. 

Since most of the conference groups 
consist of approximately 15 members, the 
conference leader counts off five to a group 
and designates them as Groups I, II, and 
III. The conferees are informed that each 
group, by whatever means it wishes to 
apply, is to decide upon a chairman who 
is charged with making a report of his 
group's activities. It is pointed out, also, 
that it might be prudent to rotate the chair- 
manship within the group. This, we say, 
presents a better division of responsibility, 
and a good deal of practice with buzz 
groups is planned. 

Before showing the film, the conference 
leader carefully instructs the group what to 
look for. They are to learn about the na- 
ture and the relationship of behavior to its 
causes, such as motivation, attitudes, frus- 
tration, and individual differences; to 


choose any one of the many scenes in the 
film and analyze it constructively and criti- 
cally; and finally, to discuss the scene in 
relation to the use or abuse of cardinal 
human relations principles. 

After the film is shown, the conference 
leader once again emphasizes what has to 
be done and what is expected of the groups. 
They are allowed one minute in which to 
decide upon a chairman and then are to 
““*buzz"’ for ten minutes. As anticipated, 
most groups have an amusing yet difficult 
time at first in selecting a chairman, but 
thereafter do not have such difficulties. 
On the whole, most groups take to ‘‘buzz- 
ing’ quite readily without further ex- 
planations, and in practically every case 
the conference leader will find it necessary 
to cut off the buzzing at the end of the ten 
minutes. 

Ordinarily a group chairman gives a 
3 to 5 minute summary of what his group 
discussed, e.g., the presence or absence of 
motivation, the nature of a frustration, 
the source of an attitude, the recognition 
of individual differences, the failure to prac- 
tice good human relations, etc. In turn, 


each of the chairmen reports on his group’s 
findings. 


Jupcinc THE Group's ProcGrgss 


The extent to which each chairman is 
able to interrelate and tie-in the group's 
past learning—the content of previous con- 
ference sessions—trepresents how effectively 
the group has learned and applied such 
knowledge to an analysis of a particular 
scene. In each case the conference leader, 
and usually an outside observer, determine 
the group’s success or failure in meeting 
this criterion. They are judged on an in- 
dividual rather than on a comparative 
basis. However, in sessions where similar 
scenes are discussed by the chairmen, it is 
possible to evaluate and compare the 
group's rate of progress and ability to 
assimilate information. 

(continued on page 29) 





Just Looking, Thank You 


Readers Give Decisions 
in “Case 14’ 


On page 369 of our March issue, Case 
14 from Florence Peterson's book Personnel 
Case Studies, published by Harper, was 
presented and readers were asked for their 
decisions as arbitrators in the case. The 
situation was that an employee, who had 
been satisfactory for eleven years, was 
transferred from one supervisor to another 
and did not maintain production on the 
new job. He asked for a transfer back to 
the first supervisor but, after some heated 
words, was fired. The union asked for 
arbitration of the case, looking toward his 
reinstatement. 

Walter F. Krebs, training officer at the 
U. S. Naval Supply Depot, Scotia, New 
York, refers to other details in the case 
in rendering his ‘‘decision’’. Says Mr. 
Krebs in part: 


Chiefly, I was amazed that it should have 
become a problem at all. The attitude that a 
worker must prove his right to a transfer is 
both stupid and shortsighted, and the employer 
in this case was not acting in his own best 
interest. 

There are many reasons for transfers... . 
In the case in question, the worker had done 
satisfactory work for his former foreman, that 
foreman was willing to take him back, and the 
employer's best interest would have been served 
by returning the worker to his old job. 

The fact that the man had been satisfactory 
for eleven years should carry a great deal of 
weight. If management has accepted a worker 
for that period of time, it has said in effect, 
**You are o.k. You are a member of the team.”’ 
Unfortunately, in my experience, too many 
supervisors are willing to put up with less 
than satisfactory work by new employees for 
too long a period of time. Management has 
every right to fire an incompetent worker early 
in the game, but if it has put its stamp of ap- 
proval on him over a period of years, then any 


changes in attitude or production should be 
studied most carefully for causes and corrective 
action taken. 

Every transfer and every personnel problem 
is unique. There is no reason to expect that 
precedent has been established by one transfer 
and whether one is made should depend each 
time on the best interest of both employee and 
employer. If a probationary period for new 
employees has been carefully worked out, the 
problem of transferring permanent employees 
should be minimized. Transfers for new em- 
ployees may be more frequent in order to find 
where they best fit into the organization. 
Transfers for employees with longer service 
should be required less frequently and only for 
reasons of improvement of the organization. 

The worker's dislike of supervision, unless 
it is extreme, is not a factor. Strange as it seems, 
and as discouraging as it may be, we must keep 
repeating over and over that ‘People vary’’. 
Some just don’t like authority. Others may 
be boastful, or complaining. That is just the 
nature of the critter. Management would not 
use much steel in building an airplane, and 
it would not make the motor of an internal 
combustion engine out of brass. Materials have 
their limitations and so do people. We can 
only make the best use of what we have whether 
it is materials or people. Management can not 
expect a machine operator to think like man- 
agement. 

Certainly a central personnel department 
would be helpful in pointing out to supervisors 
their responsibilities and advising them on 
personnel procedures. In a case such as the one 
under discussion, such a department could act 
as an arbitrator among members of management 
within the company, and make its recommende- 
tions. But no compulsion, please. A good per- 
sonnel man with proper backing can exert 
considerable influence and his recommendations 
can come close to being orders. But compulsion 
only weakens the supervisor and gives the poor 
one an excuse to skip some of his responsibilities. 

As the arbitrator in this case, I would 
recommend that the man be restored to his job 
in his old department with back pay from the 
time he was fired. . 
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Ralph P. Kreuter, personnel consultant 
of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, agrees that 


Temple should be reinstated. He says: 


This story might well be called *“* The Case 
of the Enforced Job Misfit,’’ or “*Two Foolish 
Foremen.”’ 

Since no evidence to the contrary has been 
presented, we must assume that Temple was 
doing his reasonable best to overcome new job 
conditions, a built-in resistance to supervision, 
a specific dislike of a particular foreman, and 
a burning resentment at being kept as a punish- 
ment where he, in fact, had little chance of 
making good or being happy. 

Lawson and Brown erred. Their reasoning 
was faulty. People don't earn transfers. They 
are transferred whenever there is greater promise 
of their doing better elsewhere—and, of course, 
openings. It is done for mutual benefit. Com- 
panies spend thousands of dollars avoiding 
misfits. Lawson and Brown spent considerable 
perpetuating one. Two foolish foremen. 

So far as Temple is concerned, his trait of 
disliking supervision was well known and 
tolerated for years. It’s like a man without a 
thumb and almost as incurable. It should be 
considered in that light. Will being sensible 
about Temple encourage requests for transfers? 
It is to be hoped so. They can be very profitable. 
And it doesn’t at all follow that everybody 
would neglect present jobs while awaiting 
transfer. 

Labor instability? Certainly. Like getting 
out of a rut. A centralized personnel depart- 
ment? Sure, but it is far more important to 
develop the personnel function. Train foremen 
and higher levels—all the way up—in funda- 
mentals. The company has a problem here 
that makes what should be done about Temple 
quite incidental. 

About authority to make transfers—the 
idea of the ‘‘final word’’ is poor. It is better 
to say that “‘in effecting transfers, every con- 
sideration will be given to both the employee's 
and the foreman’s personal preferences.’’ Let 
final decisions be made by the people who 
know most about the matter. Don’t be guided 
too much by mere titles. 

So, in summary, Mr. Temple goes back. 
The personnel function, under top management, 
is developed, and the two foolish foremen go 
to school. This way, everybody gains. 


Whitney A. Rudy of The Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co., Cleveland, feels that certain 
information which might be helpful is 
lacking in the statement of the case. How- 
ever, he sent this solution based on his 
understanding of the situation: 


Clue r. 


“He did not like his work and did not get 
along with his foreman.’ Result was his pro- 
duction was off 25 per cent and Temple asked 
to be transferred back to Foreman Smith. Why? 


Clue 2 


When vacancies occurred and Temple might 
have expected a transfer, he was talked to by 
Lawson and General Foreman Brown. They 
‘told Temple he was laying down on the job, 
and to get a transfer back he would have to 
improve his production."’ They would show him 
who was boss. : 


Clue 3 


On June 5th, Lawson and Brown told 
Temple he must improve his production or be 
discharged. Temple blew up and cursed Lawson. 
He was fired for failure tu cooperate with 
supervision and failure to maintain production. 
‘* For every action there is an opposite and equal 
reaction.” 


Findings: 


Question 1 


Did the company have a point that a 
transfer would encourage other transfers instead 
of efforts to do the best one could on present 
job? 

This is not necessarily so. While Temple 
was known to be temperamental at times 
and to dislike supervision, I believe that 
General Foreman Brown should have been 
able to find out why Temple was unhappy 
working for Foreman Lawson. Temple seemed 
to get along fairly well with Smith, and I 
am lead to believe that the worker-foreman 
relationship under Lawson was not as good 
as that under Smith. In good work atmos- 
pheres people who are happy do not seek 
work elsewhere unless there are other advan- 
tages in wanting the move. 
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Question 2 


“Should employees who are not doing 
well on their present jobs be transferred upon 
request?”’ 

The answer to this question is obviously 
no, since this would have a bad effect upon 
labor stability. However, it is up to the fore- 
man to find out why his workers are not 
doing well on their present jobs. The answer 
to this question might include aptitudes, 
hours of work, rates of pay, and even the 
type of supervision they receive. Each case 
must be handled on its own merits to decide 
whether or not a man can do the work and 
if any further training and encouragement 
should be given. 


Question 3 


The foreman and the superintendent seem 
to have the final word on transfers. 

I would not object to a centralized 
personnel department being of assistance to 
the foreman when he believes a worker can 
do a better job in another department where 
he can use his skills to best advantage. The 
foreman, not the personnel department, is 
the key man on transfers. If his relationship 
with his men is satisfactory, he will not 
have requests for “‘getaway’’ transfers. 


Question 4 


It seems that Temple's dissatisfaction and 
poor work were influenced by his dislike of the 
foreman. 

While foremen differ in temperament, 
ability, and handling of people, this factor 
cannot be taken into account in employee 
placement and transfer. However, the General 
Foreman should assure himself that each of 
his foremen can do a minimum acceptable 
supervisory job in the eyes of the workers, 


Question 5 
Temple's foremen all agreed that he dis- 
liked supervision. 

Temple disliked Foreman Smith less 
than he disliked Foreman Lawson. He dis- 
liked the latter for sure when “‘told’’ he was 
laying down on the job and to get a transfer 
he would have to improve his production. 
The climax arrived on June 5th when he was 


““told’’ by Lawson and Brown he must im- 
prove or else. The word “‘tell’’ as used in this 
situation and others like it often gets us into 
serious trouble because when done this way 
it demonstrates authority of the superior 
over the subordinate. 

I would rule in favor of Temple’s reinstate- 
ment and placement in a third department first, 
and second, in Smith’s department. I would 
suggest also that General Foreman Brown's 
boss sit down with him and help him see how 
better manners might achieve better results. 


Cites P] Error, 
Praises Lincoln Electric 


Our thanks to Spencer Winsor of Pitts- 
field, Maine, for calling our attention to a 
typographical error in our February issue, 
where Lincoln Electric Company of Cleve- 
land was said to have 116 employees. Ob- 
viously, it should have been 1160 or some 
other much higher figure. 

After getting the correction ‘‘off his 
chest’’ Mr. Winsor, whose business connec- 
tion we do not know, went on to say: 


Lincoln is something of a hero of mine— 
a pioneer who will be followed—gradually 
und then more often, especially in small busi- 
nesses starting from scratch on a new product. 
Of course I should add ‘‘in my opinion.”’ 

To me his 44 4% \% balance amongst owner, 
worker and public (customer) in dividing the 
profits of increased productivity, cannot fail! 
but attract and hold the best personnel, main- 
tain customers and hold and attract plenty of 
capital. What surprises me is the utter simplicity 
of the formula 

Workers are no fools, they know instinc- 
tively whether or not they-are “‘on the team.”’ 
And, if they feel they are being continually 
“buttered up’’ with this fringe or that, they 
simply feel the company is coming just that 
much closer to paying them what they were 
or are worth. 

Mr. Lincoln doesn’t have to worry about 
that. He announced his program. All he has to 
do to prove his faith is to open the books once 
a year, divide up the proceeds, and every last 
blessed worker from manager to janitor knows 
absolutely that he’s on the team. 





BOOKS 


Jos Evatuation, second edition. By Otis 
and Leukart. Prentice-Hall, 1954. 532 pages. 
$6.50. 


This second edition of “‘Job Evalua- 
tion’’ is a great improvement over the first 
and contains much new material. Of con- 
siderable interest is an extensive and ap- 
preciative review of the factor comparison 
method. In the earlier edition this method 
was slighted and inaccurately reported. 

The new edition is without doubt the 
most readable, best organized and best writ- 
ten book on the subject. It contains more 
material, more accurately set forth, than 
any of the many other volumes on job 
evaluation. It reveals a much wider under- 
standing on the part of the authors, not 
only of methods of job evaluation but, 
much more important, of the theoretical 
foundations of job evaluation. Whereas 
some text books are content with saying 
that point methods are best because they 
are more widely used than others, Otis and 
Leukart give extensive descriptions of both 
methods with detailed discussion of the 
characteristics and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. 

The book is well.organized. Part one 
consists of three chapters under the head- 
ing ‘Introduction to Job Evaluation’’. 
Part two contains three chapters on “‘Job 
Evaluation Systems’’, and it is here that 
exceptionally clear and detailed expositions 
appear on the point and factor comparison 
methods as well as reference to ‘‘non- 
quantitative methods.’’ It is in this sec- 
tion, however, where there are some seri- 
ous omissions. There is no mention of the 
method developed by Ralph W. Ells, which 
he calls ““The Basic Abilities System’’. 
This method is different from any other 
and is especially adapted to routine posi- 
tions. 


There is no mention of ““The Guide 
Chart-Profile Method’’ which has been 
adopted by some of the largest corporations 
in America during the past three years. 
This is a method which is valuable at all 
levels and for all types of jobs but espe- 
cially so for high-level executive jobs— 
where no other method has, apparently, 
fully solved the problem. 

Part three contains three chapters de- 
voted to analyzing jobs, including getting 
job facts, job descriptions and job speci- 
fications. The material here is good but 
some of the best practices in writing effi- 
cient job descriptions are not mentioned, 
particularly the “‘functional’’ description 
as opposed to the “‘duty’’ description. 
Nothing is said about the special problem 
of writing effective and economical de- 
scriptions for high-level executive jobs. 
Indeed, there is practically nothing on the 
subject of executive job evaluation. 

Part four, on evaluating jobs, has 
some valuable material, particularly that 
dealing with errors in evaluation and with 
verification of job evaluation ratings. This 
is the only book on the subject that con- 
tains anything about measuring the re- 
liability and validity of job evaluation 
ratings. 

Part five, establishing a pay. system, 
contains three chapters, the most important 
of which is the one on the wage curve. 
This is a description of how wage curves 
ate developed from job evaluation and 
salary or wage data and it is by far the most 
comprehensive description of this process. 
There is some particularly good material 
on the conduct of wage and salary surveys. 

Part six deals with wage and salary 
administration, where it is probable, how- 
ever, that the authors have had limited 
practical experience. 
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Though this is easily the best book in 
the field of job evaluation, both in quan- 
tity and quality, in the effort to provide 
extensive information the authors some- 
times do not differentiate between good 
practice and less desirable practice. 

The book is almost too catholic for 
the reader who is hunting for specific ad- 
vice on a current problem. Perhaps this is 
because the book is so general in nature. 
Also, perhaps it is because the book is 
designed as a textbook, which is good for 
the general student but is not quite so 
helpful for the practitioner. 

Nevertheless, it should be on the shelf 
of every personnel man. 

Epwarp N. Hay 


TRAINING FOR Human Regtations. By F. J. 
Roethlisberger, G. F. F. Lombard, H. O. 
Ronken, et al. Harvard University, Boston, 
1954. 198 pages. $2.00. 

Most of us are aware of the program 
for advanced training and research in hu- 
man relations at the Harvard Business 
School, but few of us understand the pur- 
poses, principles, procedures and accom- 
plishments. The authors together with the 
fellows of this training program combined 
and produced this report. 

The report is presented in three parts 
titled The Design of the Program, The Imple- 
mentation of the Program and Evaluation of 
. the Program. Of vital interest to everyone in 
the field of personnel, and especially train- 
ing, is the first part dealing with the goals. 
Most organizations need improved human 
relations and this is commonly agreed. 
Little agreement exists on how this im- 
provement is to be reached. The major 
block to agreement probably exists in 
language. 

For example, what is meant by the 
words knowledge, skill and practice in a 
neutral sense and, secondly, what do these 
words mean with regard to human rela- 
tions and, thirdly, what do they mean 
with regard to human relations training, 


training being emphasized? This book deals 
with each term with great enlightenment. 
For example, note this summary of the 
meanings of ‘“‘human relations’’ and 
**skill’’. 

“By ‘human relations’ we shall mean 
the conscious development and practice 
of a skill by which one learns to relate 
himself better to his human, social sur- 
roundings. By ‘skill’ we shall mean an 
organic, evolving, growing system of ca- 
pacity for response which allows a practi- 
tioner to respond more effectively to a 
particular point in a given situation. By 
‘skill’ we shall refer to both an external 
and internal development that go hand in 
hand. To develop one apart from or beyond 
the other leads to unbalance and non- 
learning.” 

The extremely relevant implications of 
this one paragraph to the whole problem 
involved in developing and training people 





NOW! A Direct Account of the 
Relationship Between the Indi- 


vidual and his Work 


PERSONALITY FACTORS 
IN WORK 
AND EMPLOYMENT 


by Dr. G. Pererson-Kraa 


How much do personality factors affect the running of a large indus- 
trial plant? How often can you recognize when an operation within 
that plant is inefficient because of some human element? Will common 
sense and experience in handling personnel get to the essentials of the 


situation? 


Personality Factors in Work and Employment answers these questions 
by explaining the complex relationship between the individual and 
his work, based on the author’s long experience in industrial consulta- 
tion and individual psychoanalysis. Practical solutions are given to 


such problems as: 


—why people quarrel—why one man is happy in a steel mill and an- 
other in an office—how progressive managements and personnel men 
are fighting absenteeism, accidents, emotional fatigue and other work 
blocks—techniques of handling grievances—p I factors in engi- 
neering placement—3 types of workers and how to handle them— 
executive’s cure for emotional fatigue—techniques of discipline and 

Ag t—work-blocks in the executive—health, emotions and 
the job—inventor’s need for safety—reality factors in work difficulties 








—and much more. 


Written without mumbo-jumbo language, PERSONALITY FAC- 
TORS gives you the ways and means to fit round pegs into round 
At your bookstore, 88.75, or order from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 153 East 24 Street, N. Y. 10 
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in human relations is something in itself 
that will justify studying the report. The 
author is aware, as is the reader, of the 
tendency in business and industry to incul- 
cate rather than train, and advise people 
rather than develop “‘emergent’’ situations 
conducive to better human relations. The 
study of these terms will greatly enhance 
effective human relations development. 

Besides these vital contributions, an 
exceedingly interesting discussion is given 
the problems of ‘‘cultism.’’ For example, 
various procedures in the practice of human 
relations skills are group-centered, client- 
centered, employee-centered, subordinate- 
centered, task-centered, etc. Some of the 
trainees become enamored with just one 
method and use it indiscriminately, thus 
failing to develop capacity to use several 
methods skillfully. Likewise, the problems 
of adaptive learning and the role of the 
multidimensional milieu in the practice of 
human relations are discussed with impli- 
cations to the problem of ‘‘cultism’’ in 
training. 

I enthusiastically recommend the study 
of this report. 


Eucene EMERSON JENNINGS 


PgRsONNEL MANAGEMENT. By Michael J. 
Jucius. R. D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Illinois. Third edition. 722 pages. 


In previous editions this textbook won 
a place among the leaders in its field. This 
new edition will keep the favor of teachers. 

Designed for the introductory college 
courses in personnel management, it goes 
beyond mere description to discuss prin- 
ciples and to present a forward-looking 
point of view. Its emphasis is on human 
relations rather than economic or historical 
analysis. Students like the book’s clarity 
of writing and its sharp (perhaps too de- 
finitive) outline. It achieves its appeal to 
students without undue sacrifice of accu- 
racy and adequacy of subject matter. 

This revision ‘“‘records changes in 
federal legislation, labor management rela- 


tions, and practices in personnel manage- 
ment’’, and benefits from the suggestions 
of teachers using the book. The discussions 
of recruiting, selection and placement and 
of worker and executive training retain the 
pattern of the former edition. The material 
on education and morale building has been 
expanded, but the confusion of including 
these two topics in the same chapter re- 
mains. 

This book is a good reference volume 
for inclusion in company libraries or the 
personnel man’s bookshelf. It will not 
directly aid the personnel man in solving 
perplexing problems relating to personnel 
methods for it does not go into sufficient 
detail for this purpose. Its principal use 
will be as an aid in planning the over-all 
personnel program and as a source of in- 
sights and ideas for further study. 

D. E. McFartanp 
Michigan State College 





Techniques that 
Produce Teamwork 











Answer your questions on: 


1) What are the “techniques of 
teamwork’’? 


2) How to get your staff to take 
more responsibility ? 


3) How to build a permissive cli- 
mate for creative staff action? 


4) How to remove the “threat” 
of evaluation? 


...plus other valuable insight on how 
you can develop the skills of your sub- 
ordinates and promote loyalty to your 
organization. $2.50 


Order your copies from 


ARTHUR C. CROFT PUBLICATIONS 


Division of Vision, Inc. 
NEW LONDON 4, CONNECTICUT 








Personnel Research 


Tue DevELOPMENT oF A SounD MorTIoNn 
Picrure Proriciency Test. By C. R. Car- 
penter and others of the Instructional Film 
Research Program, The Pennsylvania State 
University. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 7, 
No. 4, Winter, 1954, 509-523. 


li: An experimental film test was devel- 
oped to measure the results of a course 
given for Track Vehicle Repairmen at the 
Ordnance School at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. The authors felt that some of the 
advantages of such a test would be that 
action and movement can be realistically 
presented, spatial-time elements of per- 
formance can be shown, the test stimulus 
materials can be presented more concretely, 
and the element of sound may be useful in 
certain circumstances. 

Two situational tests were filmed in 
detail. One involved the removal of the 
power package from a medium tank, and 
the other depicted a tank mired in a ditch. 
The subjects were required to make judg- 
ments about such things as safety viola- 
tions, use of the wrong tool, and the per- 
formance of an unnecessary job. 

In addition to these two situational 
tests, the film presented 200-multiple choice 
problems. The answers were marked on 
IBM answer sheets during intervals of 
bright light when ten seconds of clear film 
appeared. 

The criterion used to validate the film 
test and the paper and pencil test which 
was given to the repairmen was the average 
of the weekly grades given in the 12-week 
course. This criterion was probably not 
adequate because it was an essentially 
verbal measure of performance, rather than 
a behavioral measure. There seemed to be 
little difference between the film test on 
tanks and the final paper and pencil ex- 
amination in the adequacy with which the 
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criterion was predicted. Further research 
will be undertaken to evaluate the film 
test against an actual performance criterion. 

Sound motion pictures are used exten- 
sively in various types of training programs, 
and this study would seem to indicate that 
they have possibilities in the field of test- 
ing as well. In situations where work 
sample or performance tests are now used 
it may be possible to substitute sound 
films. Where this can be done it will save 
time and money and introduce objectivity 
in scoring. The production of the film is so 
expensive, however, that it will have 
limited usefulness. 


Driver Benavior aT Dancsrous INTER- 
SECTIONS Markxep By Stop SiGNs OR BY 
Rep Burnxer Licuts. By Charles F. Hum- 
mel, University of Delaware, and Ger- 
trude R. Schmeidler, City College of New 
York. The Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 39, No. 1, February 1955, 17-19. 


At a dangerous intersection in Brook- 
lyn the police erected a new Stop sign. The 
authors tried to determine to what extent 
drivers were obeying the state law which 
requires a car to come to a full stop at a 
Stop sign. An observer at the corner re- 
corded the action of each car as it came to 
the intersection, and later similar observa- 
tions were made at a similar corner where 
there was a red blinker light. 

Four categories were used to measure 
conformity to the traffic law: (1) full stop, 
(2) full stop, too late, (3) slowing down, 
and (4) no change of speed. Only about 
one-half of the drivers stopped their cars 
at intersections marked with a red blinker 
light or with a Stop sign, although the 
law requires a full stop. There was no 
significant difference between the number 
of drivers who stopped for the red blinker 
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light and those who stopped for the sign. 
A newly erected sign was no more effective 
than one that had been standing for several 
months. 

The data were also studied to see 
whether they were in line with F. H. 
Allport’s theory of conforming behavior, 
but the results were inconclusive. 

This study may or may not have sig- 
nificance to personnel workers or to in- 
dustrial safety campaigns, but it does have 
an application to all of us as motorists and 
citizens. 


Tue Setection or Drartinc Tratngss. By 
Mervyn William Perrine, University of 
Connecticut. The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 39, No. 1, February 1955, 
§7-61. 


Because there is a shortage of drafts- 
men, a large Connecticut manufacturer 
wished to set up a training program for 
draftsmen. The present study discusses the 
setting up of a testing program to select 
people for this training program. 

Twenty employed draftsmen in the 
company were given a battery of eight 
tests. Of these tests the four which gave 
the best correlations with a ranking crite- 
rion were then administered to 36 ap- 
plicants for the training course for 
draftsmen. A follow-up was made of the 
33 trainees selected for the program, and 
the final grades of the 26 trainees who com- 
pleted the course were used to study the 
validity of the tests. A further follow-up 
was made of the 11 trainees who were 
hired as draftsmen after six months. 

A significant positive relationship was 
found between the Differential Aptitudes 
Test (DAT), Space Relations and drafting 
competence in both of the groups studied. 
A less stable, but positive, relationship ap- 
pears to exist between the Artistic and 
Mechanical Interest sections of the Kuder 
and drafting ability, as measured by gen- 
eral job competence and by training school 
final grades. 


In order to determine the material 
value of the testing program the total 
costs of the training program were ana- 
lyzed. The costs were analyzed in various 
ways, but this will serve as an example. 
“Of the 12 trainees who were rated as 
‘questionably qualified’ on the basis of 
test scores, only one was ultimately hired 
as a draftsman. If these 12 trainees had not 
been accepted for training, the company 
would have saved $14,700 excluding their 
wages, but would only have received 10 
draftsmen from the program instead of 11.”’ 


A Factor ANatysis or Puysicat Prori- 
clIENCy AND Manipurative SxiLt. By 
Walter E. Hempel, Jr. and Edwin A. 
Fleishman, Air Force Personnel and Train- 
ing Research Center. The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 1, February 1955, 
12-16. 


This analysis is based on the intercor- 
relations among 46 tests of a battery which 
included manipulative tests, printed tests, 
and physical performance tests. The tests 
wete chosen to measure gross physical 
proficiency and fine manipulative per- 
formance. After the tests had been pre- 
tested on samples of air men, the complete 
battery was administered to a sample of 
400 basic trainee airmen. 

In the manipulative group were tests 
such as peg turning, nut and bolt assem- 
blies, track steadiness, and rotary aiming. 
The printed tests included circle dotting, 
speed of square marking, and pattern dis- 
crimination. Half of the tests were physical 
performance tests and these included chin- 
ning, push-ups, rail walking, leg raising, 
backward jump, and toe touching. 

The Thurstone centroid factor analysis 
identified 15 factors to account for per- 
formance on the 46 experimental tests. The 
authors list them as follows: (1) aiming, 
(2) limb strength, (3) gross body coordina- 
tion, (4) equilibrium balance, (5) energy 
mobilization, (6) trunk strength, (7) a 


: factor of doubtful significance which is 
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involved in the pin punch tests, (8) a 
reasoning factor, (9) leg suppleness, (10) 
arm-hand steadiness, (11) trunk flexibility, 
(12) manual dexterity, (13) dynamic bal- 
ance, (14) finger dexterity, (15) jump 
performance. 

The results indicated that the abilities 
contributing to performance on gross phys- 


ical tasks were quite independent of those . 


contributing to fine manipulative skill. No 
factors were found that overlapped these 
areas. 

The authors suggest that this factor 
analysis may point the way to organizing 
tests of physical proficiency in a more 
meaningful manner. They consider that 
tests generally used in this area are rather 
a hodge-podge, and that better tests need 
to be developed to assess some of these 
factors. 


Buzz Groups With Films 
(continued from page 20) 


It has been found, especially with 
filmstrips or where only one scene in a film 
is being analyzed, that buzz group chair- 
men tend to repeat, affirm, and announce 
““we covered just about the same points as 
the other group(s).’’ To forestall this, two 
devices can be employed. 

First, call on different group chairmen, 
rotationally, to give their reports and ask 
the other chairmen only to add to, qualify, 
or challenge what the first chairman re- 
ported on. (After the chairman has given 
his report on behalf of the group, any 
member of that group is allowed to further 
elaborate, dissent, and otherwise make 
known his personal evaluation and inter- 
pretation.) 

Second, allow a member of the group 
to pick a card from three or four numbered 
cards, depending on how many buzz groups 
you have, and make the group whose num- 


ber is drawn responsible for presenting 
the report. All groups “‘buzz’’, after which 
the number of the chosen group is an- 
nounced. The reporting group, after pre- 
senting its findings, then sits as a panel 
while the other buzz group members ques- 
tion, challenge, or support the findings of 
the panel group. 

These two complementary methods of 
instruction and presentation have been 
found to be most effective in briaging about 
a better awareness, understanding, and 
ability to use acquired information and 
knowledge in actual day-to-day problems. 


Your Reading Program 
(continued from page 18) 


180 words per minute. The sixteenth, or 
last film, shows a larger amount of text at 
a time with a rate of 700 words per minute. 

Some programs having films and pacers 
also use other mechanical devices. The 
most popular is the tachistoscope, a ma- 
chine which flashes printed material on a 
screen to train the reader to see an increas- 
ing number of words in a decreasing amount 
of time. Recent studies have challenged the 
usefulness of the tachistoscope in the read- 
ing laboratory, for they have shown that 
it contributes little to improved reading. 
Information about tachistoscopes, reading 
films, and pacers is presented. 





‘The problems of Management are insepa- 
rable from the problems of industrial rela- 
tions. Very few of the elements can be de- 
veloped on the basis of standard procedures 
or textbooks or manuals. In their total sum, 
they t a combination of attitudes, a 
way of life developed out of personal contact 
po 4 relationships, in a variety of 


procedures, — and documents, and in 
ts 


$ 
a variety of and disciqlines."’ 
Alexander R. Heron in ‘‘Reasonable Goals in 
Industrial Relations” 














Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Houston PgersoNNEL AssOclATION 
has sent us an account of its activities for 
the first quarter of 1955. The subject for 
the regular January meeting was ‘‘Should 
the Boss Go to School?’’ Panel members 
for this discussion were Dr. Robert Barclay, 
director of Southwest Executive Develop- 
ment Program, University of Houston; Dr. 
Virgil A. James, director of the University 
of Texas executive development program; 
Mr. T. W. Leland, associate director of the 
executive development program at Texas 
A & M College; and Mr. Hal Nabors, 
regional manager of production, Conti- 
nental Oil Company. The panel moderator 
was Edwin W. Morris, assistant director of 
industrial relations, Hughes Tool Company. 
This meeting was designated as ‘‘Bring 
Your Boss Night.’’ Walter G. Beach, 
supervisor of publications, Humble Oil and 
Refining Company, addressed the February 
meeting on “Making Employee Publica- 
tions More Effective.’’ An objective picture 
of labor and management was presented to 
the membership at the March meeting by 
Merlyn S. Pitzele, labor editor of Business 
Week and chairman of the New York State 
Board of Mediation. The meeting was 
unusual in that Mr. Pitzele did not present 
a prepared speech. The whole meeting was 
devoted to answering questions from the 
floor. Special guests at this meeting in- 
cluded the entire class from the University 
of Houston's executive development pro- 
gram. The association is interested in 
hearing from program chairmen of other 
associations in regard to future programs. 
Inquiries or information can be directed to 
J. R. Bienvenu, Jr., program chairman, 
PO Box 2629, Houston, Texas. 





Tue NortTHEeRN CALIFORNIA TRAINING 


Director's Association publishes the min- 
utes of the executive council meetings in its 
bulletin. These minutes give a picture of 
the activities, ideas and problems of the 
group that may be of interest to others. 
Somewhat condensed, they are as follows 
for January: 1) President’s report: Bill 
Read requested estimates on attendance at 
Los Angeles in June. Figures supplied Los 
Angeles will read 20 certain—2zo more 
estimated. The association has been offered 
two enrollments for a correspondence 
course in “‘Emergency Management of the 
National Economy’’. The president desires 
that the next council meeting be a dis- 
cussion of membership extension. ‘‘How 
large do we want to grow?”’ 2) Program 
committee: Topic for Dr. Mortimer Adler's 
address at the April meeting will be 
selected from the following suggestions: 
why people work, getting work done 
through other people, motivating people, 
work and a philosophy of life, training as 
education. Attendance to be limited to 175 
members and business associates, including 
wives. 3) Membership committee: New 
brochure authorized, to be prepared and 
submitted at the next meeting. An at- 
tendance slip will be used for recording 
attendance, starting in February. The 
chairman noted that he was not in favor of 
extending membership just for the sake of 
“‘membership’’. Interest and participation 
by members is more to be desired. 4) 
Publicity committee: Local press in Contra 
Costa County will be contacted at the 
request of the committee chairman. 5) 
Reception committee: Chairman desires 
more ‘participative meetings.’’ Attention 
was directed to the fact that the April 
meeting is available for such an affair. 
Program chairman authorized to develop 
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program of that nature. 6) The Budget 
committee report. 7) Workshop committee; 
this committee will proceed at once to work 
with Dr. Gordon Hearn on an evaluation of 
the recent workshop in human relations 
training. Questionnaires will be sent to 
participants and all members will be 
supplied with the findings. 





Tue Denver Personnet Cius packs a 
lot of information into its four-page Club 
Reporter. Listed on the cover are the officers: 
W. H. Newcomer, president; Robert L. 
Parmelee, vice president; Josephine Davis, 
treasurer; and Dorothea Switzer, secretary. 
The Reporter staff is also given, as well as 
the news deadline. Inside are brief biogra- 
phies of old and new members . . . three in 
all. There is a report of a training meeting 
attended by a number of members who 
toured the new General Motors Training 
Center, and saw a demonstration of training 
devices. The Employment committee gives 
the qualifications of two people interested 
in employment. At the March meeting the 
group heard Mrs. Margaret B. Chambers, 
assistant director of Epilepsy Service, 
University of Colorado Medical Center, 
talk on the problems confronting indi- 
viduals and businesses in the placement of 
persons with epilepsy. 





Tue Paciric Nortuwest PrrsoNNEL 
MANAGEMENT AssociaTION has a page for 
exchange of members’ ideas in its publica- 
tion, Personnel Panorama. An interesting 
topic came up on the page in the February 
issue. “‘One of our members writes that he 
is very much interested in making some tape 
recordings of actual interview situations for 
use in training employment interviewers 
and counselors. He would like to record 
several employment interviews as well as 
interviews of a correctional nature. In 
carrying out this project he ran into some 
snags on procedure and ethics. Making the 
arrangements with the interviewers was 
not too difficult. They could be allowed 


first review of the recording, and be told in 
advance that the recording was being made. 
If the interviewer wished, the record could 
even. be destroyed. But it was a different 
story with the applicant or employee being 
interviewed.’’ The member wanted to 
know if it would be ethical to make the 
recording and then afterwards explain to 
the applicant or employee the purpose of 
the recording and obtain his permission to 
use it. He wondered if it would be possible 
to get a realistic situation if either one or 
both participants knew in advance that 
the recording was being made. He also 
wanted to know if any other members had 
experimented with such recordings and if 
so how they had been arranged. 





Tue PERSONNEL AND INDusTRIAL RELA- 
tions AssociaATION OF Los ANGELEs lists 
appointments to work committees in the 
February Pirascope. Since other associations 
may be interested in comparing committee 
structure, here is the list of PIRA com- 
mittees: program, district affairs, member- 
ship, placement, financial planning, educa- 
tional planning, legislative, and public 
affairs. A recent speaker was Lawrence 
Appley, who detailed some of the satis- 
factions in personnel work. “‘It is my 
conviction,’’ he said, “‘that the personnel 
administrator who knows the basic purpose 
of life to be service to others, who believes 
that personnel administration offers a great 
opportunity for the rendering of service to 
others, and who is willing to prepare 
himself for it and make a career of it, is 
enjoying satisfactions in life available to 
few others.” 





Tue APPLETON PERSONNEL AssOcIATION 
or APPLETON, WISCONSIN, in reviewing the 
activities of the year, cited excellent 
programming as the most significant 
achievement of the year. Specific arbitration 
cases were discussed at the March meeting. 
An outline of actual file cases was presented 
to various members during the course of 
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the meeting for their analysis and recom- 
mendation. Following a brief discussion of 
each case, the decision of the respective 
arbitrator was explained. Preliminary plans 
for an Industrial Management Institute to 
be held in Appleton, and sponsored by the 


Personnel Association and Appleton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, were discussed recently. 
The course would be designed for foremen 
and supervisors and would be presented by 
the University Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tree Firsts were ScoRED BY THE 
Tempie University CoMMUNICATIONS Con- 
FERENCE held in Philadelphia on the 24th of 
February. It was a first for Philadelphia, a 
first for Temple, responsible for arranging 
the conference, and a first for the nation, 
because the conference was unique in scope, 
breadth, and depth. Included in the 
sponsorship were production, sales, adver- 
tising, public relations, industrial editors, 
and the Chamber of Commerce. At the final 
session, Allen Bonnell, vice president of 
Drexel Institute of Technology, who repre- 
sented the American Public Relations 
Association on the planning committee, 
summarized conference findings. He said 
that there had been a recognition of the 
change in the character of our industrial 
and business economy. The importance of 
industrial democracy had been stressed. 
Emphasized also was the importance of 
two-way communications. The personal 
touch is needed, as is an environment 
conducive to understanding. One of the 
speakers, Seth Baker, had phrased this idea 
as an effort to create an emotional salient. 
Willis Peck, another speaker, said on the 
same point that communications should be 
not a struggle for men’s minds, but an 
attempt at a meeting of minds. The tech- 
nology of communications was considered 
by the conference. The final word in 
communications is always: what have you 
got to say? 

The conference met in four sessions. 
“Communications by Personal Contact’’, or 
as Dr. Bonnell labeled it in his summary, 
wrist-twisting, was the subject of the firsr 


session. The second session was on aural 
communications, or ear-pounding. Visual 
communications, or eye Openers, were 
considered in the afternoon session. The 
fourth session was on audio-visual com- 
munications, or ‘‘giving them both 
barrels’. 

Joseph W. Martin, Jr., representative 
from Massachusetts, and minority leader of 
the House, spoke at the banquet. The day- 
long sessions were lively and full of interest, 
and the wide representation at the con- 
ference made for stimulating discussions and 
wider perspectives than are usual in the 
more limited communications conference. 





Canapa Last Year ExPgERigNCED A 
Stow-Down in the rapid rate of expansion 
that has marked the country’s postwar 
economy. The theme of the Eighth Annual 
Conference ‘“Training Points Towards New 
Horizons’’ was chosen to help meet the 
challenge to trainers that this change in 
pace emphasized. The conference of educa- 
tional directors in industry and commerce 
was held by the Canadian Industrial Trainers’ 
Association in Montreal in May 1954. The 
recently published proceedings report the 
keynote address by James T. McCay, 
executive methods consultant, Bois, McCay 
and Associates, Montreal, who spoke on 
the theme: “‘Before you can point to new 
horizons, you must first see them. You can 
acquire models to help you see, through 
extension courses, cultural societies and 
Creative arts and crafts. Another avenue 
Open to everyone is reading... . Really 
effective trainers... are convinced that 
every man is capable of unlimited growth. 





This conviction is so strong and constant 
that it kindles a like faith in all who work 
with them. If a trainer has this faith in 
people, he can point to new horizons and 
they will set forth to find them.’’ Other 
subjects on the conference program were: 
the key to human relations; training fore- 
men in cost reduction; incident process of 
case analysis and communications; our 
mutual task in developing people; possible 
implications of a new test of intelligence 
for selection in industry; and effective 
development of management groups. 





Women TRAINED IN THE PuysicaL 
ScieNces ARE NEEDED AND WANTED IN 
INpustry, in medical fields, in government 
establishments and in education. The op- 
portunities for their employment are de- 
scribed in a report of a conference of 
educators and employers oa the role of 
women's colleges in the physical sciences 
held at Bryn Mawr in June 1954. One of the 
greatest obstacles in the way of educating 
women in scientific fields, the report states, 
has been the persistence of certain outmoded 
ideas in the minds of students, of their 
parents, and even of employers and edu- 
cators. Among these are the beliefs that it 
is not womanly to study science, that there 
is no cultural value in the study of the 
physical world in which we live, that there 
are no really good opportunities for women 
in scientific fields, that such an education 
is wasted on a woman who marries and 
leaves her profession to raise a family. The 
conference gave special attention to these 
questions. The report is available from 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





ProsLeMs IN Lasor Retations and 
arbitration in a dynamic democratic society 
can always be discussed with profit by 
those who are interested in doing something 
about them. The current problems present a 
special challenge and command our at- 
tention. The contributions of practitioners 
and students in these areas should be 
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expressed and criticized. It was the purpose 
of the Cornell Conference on Current Problems in 
Labor Relations and Arbitration to bring 
together persons of special competence in 
specific problem areas to the end that 
profitable exchange of ideas and discussion 
can take place. The conference was held at 
Cornell April 12 and 13, 1954. James P. 
Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, spoke at the 
dinner meeting on current trends in labor 
relations. Other subjects discussed at the 
conference were the long-term agreement; 
administrative and arbitration aspects of 
layoff and rehiring; problems of free speech 
in labor relations; and the handling of 
alleged security risks. 





SEVENTY-THREE STUDENTS OF THE Man- 
AGEMENT TRAINING PRoGRAM AT RADCLIFFE 
began six weeks of field work in February. 
They worked as employees of 60 outstand- 
ing business and industrial firms in the 
New England, New York, Washington, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago areas. The Western Company of 
Midland, Texas, also co-operated with the 
program this year. Radcliffe College and 
the Harvard Business School jointly ad- 
minister the management training program, 
a one-year graduate course in business and 
personnel administration, tailored for the 
specific needs of women. Through two 
on-the-job assignments integrated with six 
months of classroom work, the students 
receive both theoretical and practical 
orientation in the business world. While 
the field-work in the fall was concerned 
with unskilled work, students in the 
spring period are junior executive trainees 
in retailing, investments, personnel, ac- 
counting, management and production 
methods, and market and consumer re- 
search. 





BuFFALO-AREA EMPLOYERS ARE ExPERI- 
MENTING WitH WuatT Is BELIEVED TO BE A 
New WRINKLE IN [NDusTRIAL RELATIONS— 
direct counseling of supervisory, union and 
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other key personnel on the health and 
welfare services available to employees, and 
how to take advantage of them. Under 
sponsorship of the Community Chest of 
Buffalo and Erie County, representatives of 
the 60 largest industries in the area were 
invited last spring to a Red Feather Counseling 
Institute. More than too attended. A 
prominent corporation head delivered a 
short keynote talk on industry's problems 
and responsibilities in the humanitarian 
field. A panel of four agency executives 
described the services in four major agency 
fields—health and rehabilitation; family 
and child welfare; recreation and group 
work; and central research and planning. 
As each panel member discussed his field, a 
large sign was displayed, listing the 
agencies operating in the field. Buzz 
sessions followed the panel. Industrial 
people were supplied with compact agency 
directories. : 
More recently, a field service team of 
agency executives was set up to perform a 
similar service inside industrial plants, on 
the principle that they could reach more 
people within the company. On an expe- 
rimental basis, the American Radiator 
and Standard Sanitary Corporation's stamp- 
ing plant, whose employment manager, 
LaVerne A. Fischer, had been chairman of 


What’s New in 


the earlier general institute, invited the 
team in for an afternoon session on company 
time. Seventy key personnel participated in 
this in-plant institute. Again an evaluation 
was made on the basis of their comments. 
The favorable results have prompted Chest 
officials to offer the service to all plants in 
the area. 





EMPLOYMENT AND Heart DisEasE were 
the concern of a statewide conference held 
in Berkeley, California, March 19-20. The 
California Heart Association cooperated with 
the Institute of Industrial Relations of the 
University of California, Berkeley, to arrange 
the conference. More than 350,000 Cali- 
fornia workers with heart and circulatory 
diseases are facing the problems of limited 
employment opportunities. The conference 
worked on a solution of the problem. 
Discussion leaders were Milton Chernin, 
Dean of the School of Social Welfare; 
William Griffiths, associate professor of 
public health; Luigi M. Laurenti, assistant 
head of business administration extension; 
Davis McEntire, professor of social wel- 
fare; Burt W. Miller, coordinator of 
management programs at the Institute; and 
Frederick J. Seubert, assistant professor of 
business administration, all of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


Publications 





Curnicat EvatuaTion oF 160 TyPIcaL 
Back Injury Casgs in workmen's compensa- 
tion from a cross-section of industry in New 
York State revealed ‘‘the bankruptcy of 
medical diagnosis’’. 80% of the cases were 
““characterized by the presence of an anxiety 
state’’ rather than degeneration of a lumbar 
disc, Dr. Henry H. Kessler, orthopedic 
surgeon and authority on rehabilitation, 
stated in a 228-page report to the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York, 
Inc. Dr. Kessler makes four recommenda- 
tions in the report: 1) If a claimant has 
not returned to work within sixty days 


after an injury-causing accident, the case to 
be referred to a rehabilitation team in a 
community hospital for clinical diagnosis 
and prognosis. 2.) Establishment of advisory 
committees in state and county medical 
societies whose function it shall be to 
formulate guiding principles of diagnosis 
and disability evaluation. 3) Establishment 
within the Workmen's Compensation Board 
of a full-time medical division whose 
function should be the supervision of the 
whole program of medical care under 
workmen’scompensation;establish, through 
general orders in association with advi- 
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sory committees of organized medicine, 
basic principles of initial treatment, re- 
habilitation review, disability evaluation, 
physical rehabilitation and research. 4) 
Establishment of a rehabilitation division 
within the Board with power to carry out 
its function. Dr. Kessler’s report, the result 
of more than a year’s review and analysis 
of back injury cases in conjunction with 
the continuing long-range study of the 
law's administration and operation in New 
York by the Special Committee on Work- 
men’s Compensation of the Commerce and 
Industry Association, is being issued in 
book form, titled ‘“‘Low Back Pain in 
Industry.’" The Association is making 
copies available to the public at $2.50 each. 
The Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, Inc., is located at 99 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





A Psex at My Future in NAt.ey 
Vauuey is the title of a new pension plan 
booklet published by Nalley’s, Inc., 
Tacoma, Washington. The 16-page publica- 
tion is printed in red and black. It is 
illustrated with amusing drawings that 
mal-e their point effectively. Each feature 
of the plan is explained with a four line 
jingle, a drawing, and in some cases, a few 
pertinent figures. The explanations are 
clear, easy to understand and remember. 
Typical jingle: on the page labelled My 
Death Benefits, ‘‘A funeral held right down 
by the sea, the star of the cast turns out to 
be me. My family’s protected, they'll get 
lots of cash. To good old St. Peter this 
may be the pass.’’ The layout in the 
booklet is excellent, with plenty of white 
space, and nice color printing. An effective 
employee publication. 





Concern Over UNEMPLOYMENT has 
been rising. That this should occur during 
a period of general prosperity calls for a 
fresh diagnosis. Has the labor force been 
growing more rapidly than the investment 
in job-making facilities? Is there a scarcity 


of investment funds? Are there serious ob- 
stacles to the creation of new jobs? A new 
pamphlet, Investment for Jobs, attempts to 
answer these questions. It is published by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D. C. The Economic 
Research Department of the Chamber pre- 
pared the material. According to the pam- 
phlet our labor force will soon be growing 
at the rate of about one million per year. 
In addition, the rise of efficiency and the 
release of workers from declining industries 
adds many other hundreds of thousands of 
workers for whom new jobs must be found. 
In order to make possible the necessary in- 
vestment in job-making facilities, action 
along the following lines is recommended: 
1) more workable labor laws; 2) less gov- 
ernment control of business; 3) political and 
opinion climate more favorable to business; 
4) elimination of subsidies and government 
commercial and industrial-type enterprises 
leading to unfair competition; 5) re-exami- 
nation of the practices and investment poli- 
cies of trustees, trust funds and insurance 
companies to see if they are unduly restric- 
tive, 6) substantial expansion of investment 
trusts; 7) widespread multiplication of risk 
capital institutions. Finally, the pamphlet 
recommends that government reduce ex- 
penditures, lower income taxes; tax per- 
sons with highly fluctuating income on in- 
come averaged over a number of years; hold 
the corporation income tax rate against any 
further increase, and work toward gradual 
reduction; and reduce the capital gains tax. 





Tue ProsLeMs oF ORGANIZING OLDER 
Workers IN THE BurtpinG INpustry in 
Engiand are presented in the third report, 
published by the Nuffield Foundation, on 
the later working life in the building in- 
dustry. The report concludes that the 
building industry as a whole seems fairly 
well adapted to give elderly men a chance 
of remaining in employment, provided 
they are carefully distributed throughout 
the full range of building jobs and con- 
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tracts. There is otherwise bound to be a 
steady loss to the industry of men who are 
still reasonably effective. It is agreed that 
the re-deployment of older men within the 
industry would require planning and fore- 
thought on the part of all concerned. The 
report is written by F. Le Gros Clark, 
M.A., and may be obtained from the Nuf- 
field Foundation, Nuffield Lodge, Regent's 
Park, London, N.W.1. 





PRODUCTIVITY AND THE Human ELz- 
MENT, a collection of solutions worked out 
by individual companies to problems of 
day-to-day operation, has been published 
by the Research Institute of America, 589 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Ideas for 
increasing production and profits by at- 
tention to the human element in business 
are drawn from 108 companies which re- 
ceived the Institute’s first Awards for 
Merit. The 78-page booklet describes how 
these firms overcame problems ranging 
from absenteeism and alcoholism to reloca- 
tion of a whole plant. It tells how they 
cut costs, raised morale, handled griev- 
ances, improved safety measures. Other 
ideas concern benefit plans, plant com- 
munications, management development, 
training and work measurement. These are 
the experiences of such firms as General 
Mills, Douglas Aircraft, Kraft Foods, 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical, Goodall 
Rubber, Reynolds Alloys, Standard Regis- 
ter, American Box Board, and British- 
American Oil Companies. The study was 
prepared for members of the Institute's 
human relations program, which is de- 
signed to develop managers and improve 
all levels of management. 





EmpLoyee PgRsONNEL PRACTICES IN 
CoLLeGces AND Universittss is the title of a 
survey recently completed under the spon- 
sorship of the College and University 
Personnel Association. The 190-page mim- 
eographed book gives information on 
wage and salary administration, recruit- 


ment, testing, and placement, training and 
promotions, benefits and conditions of 
employment. A total of 105 colleges and 
universities participated in the survey. The 
survey is comprehensive and should be 
useful to personnel officers in the academic 
world. It was prepared by Frank F. Morris 
of the Pennsylvania State University, and 
is the third of its kind. L. H. Glander is 
president of the College and University 
Personnel Association. He is at Michigan 
State College. 





Tae University or Itiinois Has Pus- 
LISHED A Report OF THE Orrice oF Non- 
ACADEMIC PERSONNEL FOR 1953-54. The 
report consists of 90 mimeographed pages, 
and is made primarily by means of graphs. 
The office deals with some 4,600 people 
performing over 500 different classes of 
work. A wide variety of information about 
these people has been tabulated under such 
headings as: distribution and growth of 
the nonacademic staff; selection; educa- 
tional qualification; age groups; physical 
examination grades; promotions; length of 
service and turnover; training and educa- 
tion; employee welfare; hidden payroll 
(vacation, benefit, funeral leave, etc.); 
salary and wage administration; civil 
service; collective bargaining and employee 
relations. Donald E. Dickason is the 
director of the office. 





INDUsTRIAL CONFLICT AND ITs MgEp1a- 
TION is discussed by Clark Kerr in a pam- 
phlet published by the Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations of the University of 
California. The study was originally pub- 
lished in the American Journal of 
Sociology, and is one of a series of reprints 
published by the Institute. Mr. Kerr con- 
cludes that industrial conflict may be af- 
fected by reducing the sources of mutual 
discontent; by reducing the power to make 
decisions through control of one party by 
the other or of both by the state, or by 
facilitating the making and implementing 
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of decisions to act nonviolently; and by 
channeling the conflict along the least 
destructive lines. Strategical mediation, by 
the advance creation of favorable situa- 
tions, can help minimize industrial conflict. 
The pamphlet is scholarly and makes full 
use of footnotes. Single copies are free. They 
may be had from Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 201 California Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, California. 





Company HeattH ProGrams ror Ex- 
ECUTIVES ARE DEFINITELY ON THE INCREASE, 
according to the findings of a study of the 
health programs of 120 companies, recently 
completed by the, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. NICB finds that the greatest 
growth in executive health programs has 
taken place during the last ten years. Three- 
fourths of the cooperating companies make 
the periodic physical examination a volun- 
tary procedure and the majority report 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 


about 90% participation by executives on 
this basis. By far the majority of the com- 
panies surveyed report satisfaction with 
their executive health programs. Many 
companies mention the number of execu- 
tives who have received early remedial 
treatment for conditions first revealed in a 
periodic physicdl examination. Equally 
beneficial is the clean bill of health with 
which a great many executives emerge 
from an examination. Some companies that 
have continued their programs over a 
period of years find that executives who 
have had periodic health examinations are 
likely to be in better physical condition 
than those who are examined for the first 
time. The title of the study is ‘‘Company 
Health Programs for Executives,’’ (studies 
in personnel policy No. 147) by Doris M. 
Thompson, division of personnel adminis- 
tration, National Industrial Conference 
Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York 17. 





Tue Foopo MacHiIngery AND CHEMICAL 
Corporation Of New York, has just 
started a new employee magazine for some 
6,000 employees in the Chemical Divisions 
of the company. The new magazine, called 
Flask, is designed to be of general interest 
to employees in a multi-plant, multi- 
division situation. The publication is 
supplemented with plant publications to 
cover items of immediate personal interest 
to plant people. Alan Thompson is the 
editor of the most attractive 844” by 11”, 
24-page magazine. It is published bi- 
monthly. The last page of the January- 
February issue tells what future FMC 
Flasks will contain. ‘‘Essentially, it will 
hold information about ourselves and our 
organization. The Fairfield story, for in- 
stance, is the first of a series of articles 
presenting an over-all view of each chemical 
division. Features like ‘What are little 
plastisol dolls made of?’ and ‘Hugo's 


£ 


Holidays’ will provide a closer look at our 
products and our people. In addition there 
will be material on the Machinery division 
or on aspects of Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation as a whole, such as 
the M.I.T. Overseas Fellowship report. 
‘Meeting at Buffalo’ represents still another 
kind of recurring feature that will convey 
something of the inter-workings of FMC 
Chemical Divisions. There will be features 
on other happenings in all phases of our 
operations and wherever Chemical Divi- 
sions people are located. There are more 
than 5,000 of us. We operate 32 plants and 
mines located in 16 different states, Canada, 
and Mexico. .. ."’ The goals outlined look 
good to us, and we wish the new publica- 
tion a future of solid achievement. Flask is 
off to a good start. 





Unitrep MercHaNts AND MAaNnurPrAc- 
TurERS, Inc., face a situation very like 
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that of the Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation, in publishing the Marxman. 
Sidney W. Koran, personnel manager, says 
the Marxman is published only for the 
approximately 2,000 employees of the 
executive offices of UM&M and the 
subsidiary companies specifically mentioned 
in the magazine's masthead. The other 
20,000 employees of UM&M are not 
covered by this particular publication. The 
editor devotes about 90% of his time to 
the publication; editing, photography, and 
make-ready for the offset photographer. The 
staff listed in the masthead includes 
reporters, a sports writer, and an artist. 
The 2,000 employees are located as follows: 
1,600 in seven New York City locations; 
250 in Englewood N. Y., and 150 in such 
cities as Los Angeles, Chicago, Dallas, 
Seattle, etc. The company is in the textile 
business. 





Tue Sun Ort Company publishes a 16- 
page newspaper at Marcus Hook, Pa., for 
its employees. John W. Cahill Jr. is the 
editor. The paper is packed with pictures 
and news. Unusually alert reporters must be 
responsible for the wide coverage of 
employee activities away from work. 
Employee wives who worked on a polio 
drive are mentioned; employees who helped 
produce a play in their community are 
named, as is an employee who was made a 
director of a bank. A three-page section 
gives the news from the Sun Refinery in 
Toledo. The Sun Refinery News is the name 
of the newspaper. The company also 
publishes a handsome magazine, Our Sun. 
William H. Burns is the editor, with 
offices in Philadelphia. The magazine 
cafries stories of more general interest, 
about the product and plants. An amusing 
article in the winter issue describes the 
battle of a Sun warehouseman against the 
seagulls that bombard Sun property with 
shells. 





A Goop Grtwmicxk ror A Picture 


Story was used by the editor of Better 
Living, employee magazine of E. I. DuPont 
De Nemours and Company, in the January— 
February issue. Employees are pictured 
looking through various instruments: a 
refractometer, a safety-glass shield, a mag- 
nifying glass, a lens system, an engineer's 
transit, a dot enlarger, an opthalmoscope, 
a camera lens, a stroboscopic tachometer, 
binoculars, a jeweler’s loupe and a cathe- 
tometer. Pictured below are the objects 
they saw, unlabelled. The answers are 
printed separately. Nice quiz game. The 
reader is given a good look at the career 
scientist, in the same issue. Five pages of 
pictures and text tell the story. ‘‘To look 
into the environment of a representative 
group of scientists in industry, Betzer 
Living turned to the Class of 1939 and 
surveyed in detail those men who received 
Ph.D. degrees that year and came to Du 
Pont to do research.’’ President Crawford 
H. Greenewalt is quoted as saying, ‘‘In 
science, as in economics and politics, there 
has been in recent years a tendency to 
minimize the function and the importance 
of individualism. But whether we are 
dealing with industrial laboratories or 
with the university campus, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that, no matter how 
elaborate our facilities, or how highly 
organized our programs, research progres: 
is still the product of human ingenuity and 
depends for its success upon individual 
achievement.’ Leavitt S. White is the 
editor of Better Living, published at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 





ANOTHER IpEA FoR Picturinc Em- 
PLOYEES was successfully used in the Esso 
Manhattan. A picture story of the oldest 
car pool in use by Esso employees was 
featured in the February issue. A two-page 
spread shows the car pool in operation. The 
story starts out, ‘“‘As gasoline supplies 
became more plentiful after World War II 
car pools began to grow in number. Walter 
Schmidt, Penola, was one of the founders 
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of a Mountain Lakes, N. J. to Rockefeller 
Center car pool started in 1947. It is still in 
operation.’’ The car is pictured along its 
route, as it picks up members of the pool, 
as it leaves the Lincoln Tunnel, and as it 
atrives at its destination. The Esso Man- 
hattan is published for Esso employees 
in New York by Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 


Positions Wanted 
(Continued from page 40) 


Personne, Szvection, Evaruation, Rasgarcu: 15 years 
responsible experience in U.S. and abroad. Married. No 
children. Ph.D. Presently employed but available for chal- 
lenging opportunity. Interview or resume on request. Reply 
Box 327. 





Tramioe Drrscror: Practical experience in phases of ma- 
chine shop, sheet metal, welding, foundry, wood trades and 
drafting. Planned, wrote and developed training programs. 
Extensive conference leading in management and executive 
development programs. Worked in positions calling for ad- 
ministrative ability. BS & MA degrees in vocational and 
personnel areas. Industrial trade experience. Married. Age 36. 
Resume. Reply Box 328. 





Pgrsonnet Manacer or Assistant in medium-sized or small 
company. Experienced in salary administration, recruiting, 
and testing. B.S. in Business Administration with graduate 
work in several fields. Age 38, married, one child. Will re- 
locate. Reply Box 329. 





Twenty-six Years Orp. Married—one child. Just resigned 
from the Air Force after three years of commissioned service 
as a chief psychologist. Received a direct commission as a 
result of master’s degree and former professional experience. 
Considerable experience in personality evaluation, counseling 
and personnel administration. Would like to be considered 
for a training program in industrial relations, management 
consultation, or management training program. Am a neo- 
phyte in industry, but desire to continue formalized education 
during training program. Willing to travel during training 
period. Personable, flexible, and willing to learn. Enjoy con- 
tact with others. Reply Box 330. 





InpustriaL ReLaTIONs OR PEeRsoNNEL AssisTANT: One year 
experience in personnel research, three years experience as 
personnel administrator. B.S. in Ind. Psyc. M.A. in Industrial 
and Labor Relations. Desire position with good future. 
Salary $5,000. Reply Box 331. 


Inpusrriat AND Lasor Retations: Experienced in handling 
aggressive union in contract interpretation, administration, 
and grievance procedure. Well-rounded experience in all 
phases of industrial relations including wage and salary ad- 
ministration, job evaluation, employment and employee 
services. Veteran of World War II. College graduate. Cur- 
rently employed in field, seeking to advance himself. Reply 
Box 332. 





InpusTRIAL RELATIONS OR PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: Fully 
experienced in union contracts, wage administration, em- 
ployment, training and other major phases. Mature judgment. 
Exceptional creative writing ability. Capable of managing 
existing department or establishing new unit. Presently on 
Central Staff of leading auto manufacturer. Will relocate. 
LLB degree, married, 31 years old. Reply Box 333. 





InpusrriaL Retations AND Lasor Raxations: Challenging 
position with opportunity for experience and advancement 
desired by married man, 26, soon tobe discharged from service. 
Strong academic qualifications plus absorbing interest in the 
field. Reply Box 334. 





Trarnina: Desire position of increasing responsibility in the 
training area. Experienced in planning and organizing train- 
ing programs. Skilled in conference methods. 4 years in- 
dustrial institution training. 3 years university teaching. 
Education includes engineering training. Age 33, married. 
Reply Box 335. 





Wace ApmrnistraTor: Well seasoned by 12 years varied 
personnel responsibility. Seeks opportunity to use unusual 
analytical, organizational and writing ability. BA Eco- 
nomics. Age 36, married. Reply Box 336. 





MANAGEMENT DeVELOPMENT, TRAINING Dirgcror or AssisT- 
ant: Thoroughly experienced in organizing and developing 
new training departments at employee, supervisory and man- 
agement levels. Background includes experience as Training 
Department Head, Instructor, Coordinating Engineer, meth- 
ods engineer, instrument maker, machinist. 5 years college 
with BS degree. Age 34, married. Will relocate. Reply 
Box 337. 





Supgrvisory Conrerence Leaper: Over 4 years diversified 
experience in training situation. Proven ability in planning 
and presenting supervisory development and employee job 
related training programs. Trained in human relations, 
safety, labor relations, procedures and policies, plus thorough 
knowledge of employment testing, interviewing, screening 
and other industrial relations functions. B.S. degree in labor 
relations, 30 years of age. Married, graduate study, desire 
to relocate. Salary commensurate with ability. Reply Box 338. 





Pursonnet Assistant: BA, MA, Personnel Administration, 
testing, knowledge legal education, career minded with 
interest in work efficiency. Age 29. Nominal experience. 
Willing to relocate. Reply Box 339. 





HELP WANTED 


Benerits ANALYst—Forzicy Emproyrment. College graduate 
with minimum 5 years’ experience in planning and adminis- 
tering an industrial benefits program. Give full particulars 
regarding personal history and work experience. Please in- 
clude telephone number. Write: Recruiting Supervisor, Box 
50, Arabian American Oil Company, 505 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 





Supzrvisory Tramver. University graduate capable of con- 
ducting conferences on the principles of supervision and 
management. Should have broad experience in training con- 
ference leaders, and in the use of role playing and case study 
methods. For company’s Training Department in Saudi 
Arabia. Give full particulars regarding personal history and 
work experience. Please include telephone number. Write: 
Recruiting Supervisor, Box 51, Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Pursonnat Assistant: Integrated West Coast Manufacturer 
of Paperboard and packaging materials has opening for an 
assistant personnel manager in one of its California plants. 
Man wanted who is interested in advancing in an expanding 
company. College education, with some experience in selec- 
tion. Age range to 32. Reply to J. Connolly, Box 3611, San 
Francisco, Calif. 





Communications AND Traininc: Industrial magazine or 
community newspaper writing, editing experience plus 
proven ability to organize and direct industrial training pro- 
grams. Associated personnel experience helpful. Age 25-35. 
Degree. Opportunity to advance with well-established grow- 
ing electrical manufacturer in small midwest community. 
Profit sharing incentives in addition salary, merit increase. 
Write details—age, education, experience, salary expected. 
Confidential. Reply J. M. Arndt, Employment Manager, 
A. B. Chance Co. Centralia, Mo. 





Parsonnet ADMINISTRATION—RgSEARCH OR TRAINING: 3 
years part time consultant to industry (including construction 
of selection tests, rating scales, morale studies, executive 
development programs, etc.) 2 years college teaching (in- 
dustrial Psych., Test Construction and Human Relations), 2 
years research on methods of changing executive behavior. 
PhD in Industrial Psych. Age 34—married—2 children. 
Reply Box 340. 


Tramnine Starr Posrrion: Applicant is 30 with chemical 
plant background and BS degree. 5 years experience in plan- 
ning, supervision and teaching mechanical, supervisory and 
management skills to industrial employees. College teaching 
experience. Seeking position with broad future in personnel 
field. Willing to start in line assignment. Reply Box 341. 








Persownet Manaozr orn AssisTANT: 12 years experience in 
Personnel Administration especially union contract negotia- 
tions and administration and formal wage and salary ad- 
ministration. Past 4 years personnel manager supervising well 
rounded personnel program. Age 42—married—up-to-date 
college credits in industrial relation subjects. Present salary 
$9500. Southeast or South preferred. Thorough knowledge 
and experience in atomic energy personnel regulations, prac- 
tices and policies. Security clearance. Reply Box 342. 


PuRsONNEL AND Sarety Drrzcror: 6 years of extensive person- 
nel administration experience. Successful record of achieve- 
ment as Director of Personnel and Safety Department of plant 
employing over 600. Employed but seeking new challenge. 
Age 30, married—degree. Southwest preferred but not es- 
sential. Resume/interview at your request. Reply Box 343. 





PursonNnet ADMINISTRATION: 4 years well-rounded personnel 
experience as assistant personnel manager in two-man depart- 
ment of leading pharmaceutical manufacturer employing 600. 
B.S. degree and M.B.A. (Temple Univ., June '55) in industrial 
relations. Age 26, married, one child, will relocate. Desire 
challenging position. Reply Box 344. 





Inpusrriat Revations: Ten years experience as personnel ad- 
ministrator, working with company and union officials with 
special emphasis on promotion of a job evaluation program. 
Five years experience as power engineer and ten years as 
union official. Is presently employed. Resume upon request. 
Reply Box 345. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Inpusraiat Enorngsr: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level in New York Metropolitan 
area. Age 33, veteran, married, 2 children. Present salary 
$7,000. Reply Box 310. 





Lasor RELATIONS AND PsrsONNEL ADMINISTRATION: 10 
ycars experience, wage and salary administration, job evalu- 
ation, union negotiations, wage statistics, time and motion 
studies, wage incentive systems, economic statistics, train- 
ing, personnel administration. B.S. (West Point) General 
Engineering; M.A. (Columbia) Education. Married, 2 chil- 
dren. Age 32. Present earnings $7,000. Reply Box 312. 





Inpustriat Retations Manaczr: Presently employed in 
Pennsylvania. Desires to relocate in the Pacific Northwest or 
the Mountain States area. Broad experience in management 
organization and administration, labor relations, employee 
benefits, salary and wage administration, etc. Thorough back- 
ground in Atomic Energy regulations and policy. Age 35, 
married. BA Liberal Arts. Present salary $10,000. Resumé on 
request. Reply Box 317. 





Personnet ApministraTor: B.S. Engr. (Yale University) 
graduate work in Industrial Personnel Mgmt. (Columbia 
University) Veteran. Married. 10 years experience with 
Federal Government (Technical employment). Would like 
opportunity in industry. Reply Box 324. 


(See other ads on page 39). 
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